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YRYSTAL PALACE.—June 25, 26, and 28. | 
—GREAT FRENCH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, by 

3,000 oe great combination of the French 
Choral Societies, comprising deputations from nearly every 
Department of France, representing 170 distinct “Choral 
Societies, atid numbering between 3,000 and 4,000 per- 
formers, conducted by M. Eugene Delaporte, President dc 
YAssociation des Sociétés Chorales de Paris, will visit 
England expressly to hold a Great Musical Festival at the 
Crystal Palace on the above days. The Band of the Im- 
perial Regiment of Guides will accompany portions of the 
vocal music, and perform a selec tion of the most admired 
pieces of their répertoire cach day. M. Edouard on. 
the organist of Saint Eustache, Pa , Will preside at th 
organ. Admission by single day bought before a 
day, 5s.; by payment on the di 
in locks, arranged and numbered 
53. extra; a limited number of stalls wiil also be reserved 
in the transept galleries at half-a-guinea each; sets of 
transferable tickets (one ad:aission to each of the three per- 
formances), 12s. 6d.; sets of reserved seats, 12s. 6d. extra: 
or if in the galleries, 25s. These Tickets are now on sale at 
the Crystal Palace; at No. 2, Exeter Hall; at the agents of 
the Company; or by order at the musicsellers and libraries 
in London and the principal towns, as at the Handel Festival. 
Cheques or P.O. orders (the latter pa yehle at the chief office), 
should be made payable to George Grove, Esq. The Palace 
will open at 12, and the performances will co: nee each 
day at 3 o'clock. Notice—The leading Railway Companies 

north of London will issne Return Tickets over their Li S 

available from the 23rd to the 29th June. Other Railway 
Cc ompanies will ran excursion trains, of which they will 
give due notice. 


( \RYSTAL PAL ACE.—BAND OF THE 
GUIDES. By the gracious pe n 

f the French, this celebrated ban 
Orp! tists to England, and take pert in 
on the 23th, 26th, and 25th Jane. 


RENCH FESTIVAL.—MONDAY Next. 

FIVE SHILLING TICKETS.—The Crystal Palace 

and Exeter Hall Offices will remain open for the Sale of 
Tickets of Admission at Five Shillings eac 

Seats, up to Nine o'clock THIS EVENING, 


Crt STAL PALACE. — SCHOOL OF 
/ ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE.—Ednca- 
tional Classes conducted by eminent Professors and 
Teachers, and for which the Courts and Collections are 
made specially available, with other advantages and 
privileges. Special arrangements will be made with “Schools, 
Prospectus can be obtained, with every information, at the 
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Office of the Literary Department, near the Byzantine 
Court. By one of the Directors, 
. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent of 


Literary Department, Crystal Palace, 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

—The GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by 

ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, 

is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—- 
The magnificent private Collection of PAINTINGS 
y FOREIGN MASTERS IS NOW ON VIEW from ten 
till six. —Admission, Is. 
LORAL HALL, COVENT G ARDEN. 
AN EXHIBITION OF ROSES will take place on 
Wrpyespar, Joly 18th. A List of Prizes together with 
{ali particulars, will be published in the course of a few 
lays. 


XHIBITION oftheSOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS, Incorporated by Royal Charter.— The 
THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
SOCIETY is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admit- 


tance, ls. 
T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


GOClETY, OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. THE FIFTY-SIXTH a EX- 
HIBITION IS NOW OPEN AT THEIR GALLERY, 
5, Pall Mall Rast, (Close to the Nationa! Gallery.) from 
wine till dusk. Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 

Joseru J. JENKINS, Secretary. 




















THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 





R 


Association for the Advancement of Science at Oxford. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


E_ EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 


H 
T ACADEMY is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight 
till Seven o'clock), One Shilling. 


Catalogues, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 





AY SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL MEET- 
ING will be held during the Meeting of the ae 


Epwix Layxest&r, M.D., Secretary. 


‘THE 
MUTCAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Bt 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
A.D., 1834, 
ne TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash 
count, Balance Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be 
had on written or personal application. : 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 








WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 

J IN CONNECTION WITH THE UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON.—To PROFESSORS OF NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY AND OTHERS.—The Trustees of this College are 
desirous of receiving Proposals from Gentlemen qualified 
and willing to undertake the office of PROFESSOR OF 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, to be both Mathematieaily and 
Experimentally taught. The Trastees propose the allow- 
ance to the Professor of the yearly salary of £200, in addi- 
tion to a proportion of the fees to be received from the stu- 
dents attending the classes of such Professor. The Pro- 
fessor is required to devote to the duties of the office so 
much of his attention as may be deemed by the Trustees 
necessary for the efficient instruction of the students. It is 
requested that applications may be -accompanied with testi- 
monials and references, and that each gentleman applying 
will state his age and general qualifications.—Commanica- 
tions, addressed “To the Trustees of Owen's College,” 

under cover to Messrs. J. P. Aston and Son, solicitors, Man- 
chester, not later than the 25th day of July next, will be 
duly attended to, and further | information afforded if required. 
it 18 PARTICULARLY REQUESTED THAT APPLICATIONS MAY 

NOT BE MADE To THE TEUVSTEES INDIVIDUALLY. 


J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal 


JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary and 
Manchester, 1ith June, 1860. Solicitor to the Trustees. 





Now ready, crown Svo., extra cloth, 3s, 6d., 


HE DENOMINATIONAL REASON 

WHY, giving the Origin, History, and Tenets of the 

— Christian Sects. Numerous Ilustrations and Por- 
traits. 

The distinguishing feature of this work is, that it supplies 
the Reasons assigned by the Leading Divines of each 
Denomination, for the Opinions and Forms of Worship 
which they represent; that these Reasons are given 
literally without Comments, and that the work is in no 
respect controversial or partial, but simply Historical and 
Explanatory. 

London: Hovistos & Waricnt, 65, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





On July 2, will be published, in royal 12mo., 120 pages, 
beautifully printed by Whittingham and Wilkins. 


IBLIOTHECA ELEGANTISSIMA et 
SELECTA.—A Catalogue of a very choice, valuable, 
and interesting collection of rare, curious, and useful books, 
chiefly in early English Literature; including HIGDEN’S 
POLYC HRONICON, printed by Caxton 1482, COVER- 
DALE'S BIBLE 1535, MATTHEW'S BIBLE 1537 and 
1549, CRANMER’S BIBLE 1541 and 1566, the BISHOP’S 
BIBLE 1568, and other rare early editions; the finest 
copies of the FIRST FOUR EDITIONS OF SHAKE- 
SPERE’S PLAYS 1623-32-64-35, ever offered for Sale ; 

Together with other Articles, English and Foreign, of 
extreme rarity and interest, in the finest condition, and 
bound in the most elegant anid appropriate manner, by Mr. 
F. Bedford and other eminent Binders. 

To which is added, an APPENDIX of Rare and Curious 
Books, from the Libraries of the late Rev. JOUN MIT- 
FORD and 8S. W. SINGER, and other sources; including 
some Splendid Books of Prints and Mlustrated Works, with 
an assemblage of some most beautifully laminated Missals, 
Florz, &c., on Vellum; inclading a splendid Latin Psalter 
of English Execution of the thirteenth century. 

The whole interspersed with numerous Bibliographical 
pen Literary Notes and Copious Extracts from the rarer and 





IN WATER COLOURS. The TWENTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace. 

Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. Season Tickets, 5a. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


i 


more curious articles. Now on sale at the prices affixed by 
JOSEPH LILLY, 15, Bedford Street, (opposite Henrictta 
Street,) Covent Garden, Londen. 
*,* This interesting Catalogue will be forwarded to any 
Gentleman on receipt of twelve postage stamps, 


LOVE AND I LOVE.—NEW SONG, 


dedicated to and Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, at 
St. James's Hall. 


Composed by S. MarsHALL. Price 2s. 


London: 3, SueruErp, 98 & 106, Newgate Street, and 
Masicsellers. 





GURNEY'S SERMONS: THIRD SERIES. 
Now ready, in fep. 8vo., price 63., 
2RMONS preached in St. Mary's Church, 
Marylebone. Third Series. 
Br JOHN HAMPDEN GURNEY, M.A., 





SF 


si | Preben-lary of St. Paul's, Author of “ Historical Sketches,” 


Rivtseroxs, Waterleo Place. 





Just published, in Svo., price 5s. 
THE FIRST LINES OF SCIENCE SIM- 


PLIFIED, and the STRUCTURE of MOLECULES 
ATTEMPTED. 


Br JOHN G. MACVICAR, D.D. 
Edinburgh: Surmertasp & Kxox. London: Siar, 
MarsnaLi & Co. 





Just ready, One Vol., price 10s. 6d., cloth boards, 
HE LONG RUN. A NOVEL. 
Br HENRY OWGAR, LLD., 
Author of “ Out of the World,” &., &. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, imperial 4to., cloth, price 12s. 
(° UNTRY COTTAGES: A Series of 
' Designs shown in twenty plates, with a Treatise on the 
we eet ene ee cee 
by a Table of Wages paid in twenty-nine English Counties. 
Br JOHN VINCENT. 
London: E. and F. N. Spox, 16, Bucklersbury. 





This day is published, Vol. I, 8vo., cloth, price 12a, 
FLORA CAPENSIS, being a Systematic 


Deseription of the Plants of the Cape Colony, Caffraria, 
and Port Natal. 


Br WILLIAM I. HARVEY, 3D. F.RS., 


Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin, £c., &c., &c. 
and W. SONDAR, Ph.D. of Hamburg. 


Dablin: Hopess, Surtu & Co., Booksellers to the University. 





THE LATE VICAR OF TAVISTOCK. 
Now ready, in Two Vols, fep. $va., price 14s, 
SELECTION FROM THE SERMONS, 
ya General and Oceasional, of the Rev. EDWARD 
ATKYNS BRAY, B.D., F.5.A., late Vicar of Tavistock ; 
Author of “Sermons on Protestanism ; ;" * Poetical Re- 
niains,” &¢., &c. 


Rivisetons, Waterloo Place. 


LD BIBLE.—A CENT L Ae ae 

wishes to dispose of a Folio Bible, B.L. » printed by 
Christopher Barker, in 1583. It is in the most ‘perfect con- 
dition, and is bound ia Russia leather with silver,clasps. 

Also, the eight first parts of the very beantifal work by 

JOHN GOULD, Esq., F.RS., “The Trochilide or Huam- 
ming Birds." May be seen at 21, a sit Crescent, 
sid near Westbourne Terrace. 


HE REV. W. H. BUCK, CHAPLAIN 

OF THE QUEEN'S PRISON, has received the follow~ 

ing sams during the year er yf an el 1860, and has 
appropriated them as requested by the Dono: 

R. Sanders, Esq., £50; T. Denny, Ea. £3; 6 Barclay, 
Esq., £5; Do., £5, for the family of a paralysed clergyman ; 
Mrs. W. Norwood, £5; J. F. for J. H, £150; J. Jonedas, 
£2; E. © Mra. K., £5; J. Foot, 
Esq., £5; G. Morton, Esq., £1; —Rankins, Esq. ‘21; Hon. 
Mrs. P., £12; —Jeffrey, Esq., £2; — Blackbarn, Esq.; £3 per 
J. Haberdon, Esq., for a clergyman’s family in distress, £22; 
Friends for Mr. A., £11; W. Davinport, Esq., £5; per Sir Cc 
Cartis, Bart., for a blind clergyman, £15; J. Corsaden, 
Esq., £1 13; Rev. J. H, £10; J. Bishop, Esq., £5; Miss 
A, £3; Rev. J. D., £15; G. eld, £5; J. A., Es "taal 
Anon, £5 for a Prize Essay ; ; Anon, £5 for a Prize 
Also, from Miss Verner, 10s. and clothing for a poor chant: 
man’s daughter; Mrs. Hammersly, clothing for dittu. 

To Mr. Keogh, H. Hammersly, J. Milliker, J. Inkpen. 
Charles Hopkinson, C. Withers, and Thomas Parker, Esqrs., 
Mr B. returns sincere thanks for kind co-operation in cases 
of distress. 

10, Trinity Square, S.E. June 20th, 1560. 
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NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


— 





—_ 


Crown Svo, with Frontispiece and Vignette beautifully | Royal 16mo, printed on toned paper, with numerous Tilus- 


printed and bound in extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


STRAY NOTES 


FIS H ING 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


By CORNWALL SIMEON. 


T wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout 
And here and there a grayling. 
Texsrsox, The Brook. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


trations, engraved by Lrytox, from Designs by CLARENCE 
DoBELL, extra doth gilt leaves, 5s. 


OUR YEAR. 
A CHILD’S BOOK, 


PROSE AND RHYME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





NOTICE—“‘ABOUT 


LONDON” is now ready. 





Mr. Maxwell having intimated to Mr. Ritchie that he (Maxwell) possesses a copyright in the Title of 
“TOWN TALK”—vested in a small comic publication that ceased to exist last year—Mr. Ritchie begs 


to inform the public that his new work is entitled: 


ABOUT LONDON. 


The following are some of the subjects of which the work treats :— 


Loxpon GENTS. 
Newsparer PEOPLE. 
SpmirvaisM. &e., &c., 


WILLIAM TINSLEY, 314, STRAND. 


Marrmonx1AL Loxpon, 
CrmaxaL Lonpox. 
Commerctat Lonpox. 


LONDON : 


Town Morats. 
Our Rirte VoLusTeers. 
& 





NEW NOVEL, EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “EMILIA WYNDHAM.” 
THREE VOLUMES, Sls. 6p. 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 





Crown 8vo., 5s. cloth, 
Descriptive and other Poems. 
By CHARLES BAYLY, Ese. 





EXTRACTS FROM CRITIQUES. 

“Mr. Bayly’s beok is imbued throughout with true de- 
votional feelings, elevated sentiments, and an ardent appre- 
ciation of the beauties of natare. We have derived much 

tion from the perusal of it."—Literary Gazette, 
7. 

“We recommend these poems strongly to our readers: 

bes g — high descriptive power of a true poetic type, 

lation, while they exhibit 

Fn re a “genuine Christian spirit."—Scottish Guardian, 
April 10. 

* evidences elegant taste and tender and 

pt aa they breathe a truly liberal and Catholic 

spirit, We heartily recommend this volume."—Bath Ex- 

press, April 7. 

“* Nice’ isa poem of considerable beauty. ‘ Pompeii’ is 

ry in its ea and successful in its treatment. The 

Geka, converts are the principal figures—the Drama is 

d with passages whose beauty Justify quota- 

«ga The miscellaneous poems breathe throughout the 

of delicate and refined feeling—prove a high 

ion of natural beauties, and ever inculcate all that 

is high, holy, good, and true."—Bath and Cheltenham 
Gazette. 








“Mr. Bayly is choice in language, vivid in description, 
and earnest and rational in sentiment. The drama of 
Pompeii is one of — interest, and is elegantly written.” 
— Keene's Journal, April 28 

“ A very agreeable cshigenion for a quiet hour. Many of 
its passages t to the mind vivid pictures of the 
beaaties of Ttaty described in appropriate language of 
poetry and beauty. Rome is a careful historical and artistic 
review, as well as description of natural objects and current 

Brighton Gazette, May 3. 
“ There is true poetic spirit in Mr. Bayly. The twolarger 
are on Rome and Pompeii, and as the descriptions are 
from actual observation there is much life about them.”— 
Clerical Journal, June 5. 


Lospox: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berens SrEeer. 


Now ready, price 10s. 61., 
ELKERTON RECTORY, 


BEING PART THE SECOND OF 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 
By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 


“The refined drollery and quiet satire reminds one of 
Sydney Smith. Few absolute novels are half so captivating, 
and we earnestly recommend it.”"—St. James's Chronicle. 


“We ask a fair and candid reading for this book, of a 
most healthy tone, which ought to circulate by thousands | wad 
copies through the length and breadth of the country." 
Bells Weekly Messenger. 


“We cordially recommend the book to all who wonld 
understand the difficulties of clerical life. It gives us a very 
high opinion of the self-denial and heroic patience of 
Pastors.” —Ezeter Flying Post. 


“We have indeed risen from a perusal of this work with 
minds amused and gratified by his skilful pictures of men 
and manners, and raised and improved by the efficacy of 
his moral Jessons."— Bath Herald. 


“The cheerfulness of an educated and well-bal 1 
mind throws a genial light and warmth over the whole 
book, and renders its perusal no less attractive than sugges- 
tive and improving. We have seldom laid down any work 
with so lively a feeling of sympathetic esteem towards its 
author." —The Press. 

L. Boors, 307, Regent Street, W. 








This day, Post Octavo, 7s. 6, 


N TAXATION: HOW IT IS RAISED, 
AND HOW IT IS EXPENDED. 


Br LEONE LEVI, 





13, Great Marteoroven Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS of the 
UPPER AND LOWER AMOOR, AND THE RUS- 
SIAN ACQUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF 
INDIA AND CHINA, with Adventures among the 
Mountain Kirghis, and the Manjours, Manyargs, Toun- 
gouz, Tousemtz, Goldi, and Gelyaks, the Hunting and 
Pastoral Tribes North of Japan. By T. W. ATKINSON, 
F.G.8., F.R.G.5., Author of “Oriental and Western 
Siberia.”" Dedicated by permission to her Majesty. 
Royal 8vo., with Map and 83 Illustrations, £2 2s., bound. 
(Just ready. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE in the HIMA- 
LAYAS; with SPORTING ADVENTURES in the 
VALE of CASHMERE. Edited by MOUTAINEER 
Svo., with Illustrations, 15s. 


“A book which we cannot commend too highly. Itis a 
most interesting, pleasant, and well-written narrative. The 
sporting exploits which it describes are comparatively novel, 
and the account of the scenery amongst which they were 
performed is graphic and charming.”—Literary Gazette. 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY, and of the COURT of ENGLAND, chiefly at 
SHENE and RICHMOND. By FOLKESTONE L- 
LIAMS, F.G.S., &c. 3 vols. with fine Portraits, &., 
3ls. 64. 

“ There is much in these memoirs that is very captivating 
and very interesting and improving.”"—Messenger. 


A JOURNEY on a PLANK from KIEV 
to EAUX-BONNES, 1859. By LADY CHARLOTTE 
PEPYS. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of GEORGE 
VILLIERS, DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. From Original 
and Authentic Sources. By Mrs. THOMSON. 3 vols, 
with Portrait, 31s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY: 
Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sardinia. 
By Mrs. G. GRETTON. 2 vols. 21s. 

HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY 


IV., King of France and Navarre. By MISS FREER 
2 vols., Portraits, 21s. 


MARGARET and Her BRIDESMAIDS. 
Price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming Volume XI. 
of Hounst axp Brackertr’s Straxparp Lisrary of 
CHEAP EDITIONS, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
LORD FITZWARINE. By Scrutator, 


Author of “The Master of the Hounds,” &c. 3 vols. 
with Ilustrations. 

ONLY A WOMAN. By Captain L. 
WRAXALL. 3 vols. 


“Captain Wraxall has given us a capital novel, and we 
recommend “Only a Woman” to all who like to be in- 
terested.” —Chronicie. 


MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. By 
“SILVERPEN.” 3 vols 


*“ The work of a very clever and able writer. 
to attract attention.”—Literary Gazette. 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. By the 


Author of “ Wildfiower,” &c. 3 vois. 


THE CURATES of RIVERSDALE: 
RECOLLECTIONS in the LIFE of a CLERGYMAN. 
Written by HIMSELF. Dedicated to the Duke of 


It is certain 


| Manchester. 3 vols. 
| BOND and FREE. By the Author of 
“Caste.” 3 vols. (Just ready. 
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Is NOW PUBLISHED AT 








Professor of Commercial Law in King’s College, London. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer_ | 


London: Joux W. Parker & Sox, West Straad 


4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., 


| Where it is requested all Advertisements and Communica- 
} tions will be addressed. 
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REVIEWS. 


GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS.* 


As a statesman, M. Guizot stands alone in the 
political world. There have been many better 
able than he to rule the affairs of a nation; 
there have been many less competent. But 
there has never yet been any politician like 
him. His ministerial career, and his position 
at the present moment, are most significant 
indications that the world, or at least that 
portion of it called France, is still in a chaotic, 
and we are almost tempted to say lawless, 
condition. M. Guizot’s mind is thoroughly 
penetrated with a rigorous spirit of logical 
analysis. With him every phenomenon is a 
thing to be explained, to be resolved into its 
primary laws. Every law regulative of 
political facts is with equal rigour to be again 
resolved by reference to the constitution of 
the human mind, and the relations, internal 
and external, amongst human ideas. M. 
Guizot, when in power, carried the exercise of 
this spirit to an excess which can be best 
measured by the failure of nearly every 
scheme which that spirit created. He neither 
endorsed any existing institution, nor originated 
any new measure, unless it was in strict ac- 
cordance with those laws which he had evolved, 
or accumulated by experience. Every bill 
that he introduced was the result of a careful 
application of the first principles with which a 
recondite historical study of the past, as well 
as a profound knowledge of human nature, the 
same in times past and present, had supplied 
him. The want of success which marked the 
measures drawn upon such exact rules, and 
apparently so precisely in harmony with the 
law of things, need after all scarcely surprise 
us. M. Guizot is like a mechanician who 
should calculate the forces of the pulley, 
without taking any account of the friction of 
the ropes. If earthly materials, if man could 
be made utterly , and if the actions of 


mankind were as logical as they are the | 
reverse, then M. Guizot would be probably | 


one of the most excellent and successful states- 
men that ever lived. As it is, with the world 


so much awry, with the time so much out of | 


joint, his career has been one of brilliant 
failure, and he exists at the present time—a 
proof that Napoleon’s dislike of ideologists was 
not altogether unreasonable, and that doc- 
trinaires are the men least fitted for administra- 
tion and the general functions of active 
government. The best statesmen are either 
political charlatans, who, knowing the weakness 
of their kind, consciously trade upon it, or else 
those who have empirically and unphiloso- 
phically discovered what philosophy perhaps 
would have never revealed. M. Guizot, the 
profound thinker, the erudite scholar, is now 
living in comparative obscurity and disgrace. 
Louis Napoleon is the greatest man in Europe. 

The third volume of M. Guizot’s autobio- 
graphical Memoirs, which has just appeared, 
brings all this before us most strongly. The 
period comprised is from 1832 to 1837. In the 
cabinet that was formed on the 11th of October, 
1832, M. Guizot held the office of Minister of 
Public Instruction, and the larger portion of 
the volume before us is occupied with an elabo- 
rate account of the bills which he introduced 
on the subject of education, and of the motives, 








* Memoirs to IMustrate the History of My Time. By M. 
Guizot. Volume IIL (London: Bentley. 1860.) 


and train of reasoning, which dictated the 
framing of those bills. We invariably find 
that M. Guizot starts from ideas based on 
undeniable principles of human nature, that he 
works out those ideas with the most unexcep- 
tionable accuracy and logic, and that—his 
measures are impracticable. As a specimen of 
clear reasoning, and ingenious application of 
historical facts to the requirements of the pre- 
sent occasion—as a model of the logical genius 
in which most statesmen are so deficient—we 
have scarcely ever met with anything more 
perfect than the contents of the first four 
chapters of this volume. 

In all his reasoning on what education ought 
to be, M. Guizot’s remarks are impregnated 
with English thought, and he seems to have 
been greatly influenced in the determination of 
his schemes by the working of the English 
educational system, or we should perhaps say, 
the English want of system. For instance, in 
the preparation of a measure for elementary or 
primary instruction, M. Guizot, by carefully 
examining the state of things in England, 
settled the first point, namely, that education 
should not be compulsory upon parents. 

“Popular instruction is at present, in England, 
whether on the part of national and municipal 
authorities, or of simple citizens, the object of per- 
severing zeal and exertion. No one proposes to 
enforce the obligation on parents by law. The sys- 
tem prospers in the United States of America, where 
local governments and private societies make great 
sacrifices to increase and improve the schools; but 
no efforts are attempted to intrude into the bosoms 
of families to recruit the scholars by compulsion. It 
forms a characteristic and redounds to the honour 
of a free people, that they are at the same time con- 
fiding and patient ; that they rely on the empire of 
enlightened reason and well-understeod interests, 
and know how to wait their results. I care little 
for regulations that bear the impress of the convent 
or the barrack-room. I therefore decidedly ex- 
punged constraint from my bill on elementary edu- 
cation, and none of my fellow-labourers insisted on 
| its being retained, not even those who regretted the 
| omission.” 
| Before presenting his bill on elementary 
| education, M. Guizot completed a deep and 
| wide investigation of all the truths which 
history or personal experience could bring to 
bear upon the subject. Into these we need 
not now enter. The bill itself was most 
logical; but, even now, it strikes us as a bill 
| which takes no account of the ‘friction of the 
ropes.” 
| “It was upon the preponderating and combined 
| action of church and state that I relied for the 
| establishment of elementary instruction. Now, the 
| prevailing fact I encountered in the Chamber of 
Deputies and in the country at large was precisely 
}a sentiment of suspicion and almost of hostility 
against both. In the schools they dreaded above 
all things the influence of the priests and of the 
central power. The principal object of solicitude 
was to protect beforehand, and by legal enactment, 
the free action of the municipal authorities, and the 
total ete of the tutors in reference to the 
clergy. e opposition openly advocated that sys- 
tem, and the conservative party, too often governed 
in their inmost feelings and almost unconsciously, 
by the very ideas they dread, combated it without 
energy. I had proposed that the curate or pastor 
should by right be a member of the committee ap- 
pointed in every township to superintend the school, 
and that the Minister of Public Instruction should 
hold the exclusive appointment of the tutors. In 
the Chamber of Deputies both these provisions were 
thrown out in the first debate, and it required the 
vote of the Chamber of Peers and my own persever- 
ance in a second discussion, to secure their retention 
in the act. There seemed to be considerable un- 
easiness as to the spirit that might possess the 
tutors. Much was said on the necessity of placing 
them under effectual control, and great efforts were 











made to weaken or remove altogether from the 
schools the interference of church or state ; in fact, 
to take away the only authorities capable of rooti 
out the pernicious seeds which the age had 

there with overflowing hands. 

“ Notwithstanding these combats and mistaken 
objections, I had no right, if I speak a 
complain in this particular instance, either of the 
Chambers or the public. The bill on elementary 
education was received, discussed, and carried 
favourably, without material alteration.” 


The author of the bill was equally careful im 
carrying out the administrative part of it, and 
the result was the promulgation of the law of 
the 28th of June, 1533. 

We cannot follow M. Guizot through his other 
bills on the subject of the higher education. The 
clearness and togic of his reasoning, and the 
force of his arguments, make this portion of 
his autobiography most invaluable to those 
who in our own country and time are 
eoncerned in that most grave and important 
of all questions—Public Education. The 
conscientious and unremitting industry with 
which he embodied the results of those iIn- 
quiries, put to shame the slovenly and lukewarm 
conduct of our own statesmen on the same 
subject. 

There is one measure which M. Guizot 
brought forward, for which even his worst 
enemies must admit, he deserves the gratitude 
of all literary men: we mean the proposition 
for the publication, under government auspices, 
of the “ Collection des Documents Inédits retatifs 
& Uhistoire de France.” 

Of this M. Guizot himself speaks thus :-— 


“T have nothing to say in regard to the collec- 
tion itself thus commenced under my supervi i 
In the midst of the troubles of the day, and in spi 
of the fall of kings, republics, and ministers, this 
work has advanced and developed itself, as rapidly 
as could have been looked for in tranquil times. 
The colleetion at present reaches 114 volumes, and 
amongst them are included several of the mest 
important, and until then the least-known monu- 
ments of the past history of France. Experienced 
masters, and their most eminent disciples in histeri- 
cal study, continue to bestow their care on these 

ublications. The Ministry of Public er oa 
Ge at present, three hundred correspondents in 
departments, collected round this centre of national 
research. Nothing is wanting to enable the public 
to appreciate fully ine work, its original idea, and 


ive execution. Let me be permitted to re- 
lol a single fact which touches myself. When, ia 
the month of February, 1836, the Cabinet of the 
11th of October, 1832, was dissolved, and I quitted 
the ministry of Public Instruction, my successor mz 
that department, Count Pelet de la Lozére, ordered 
a report to be delivered to him of the historical 
labours accomplished, commenced, or ordered, m 
compliance with my instructions. This report, 
dated the 22d of March, 1836, records minutely 
the impulse given and the progress already imparted, 
to the path I had opened. I venture to insert it 
amongst the ‘Historic Documents’ appended. te 
these ‘ Memoirs.’ 

In the chapter on “Superior Education,” 
relating to university affairs, and M. Guizot's 
part in the appointment of professors, we have 
an interesting picture of the illustrious Comte, 
the founder of the positive school of philosophy. 


“ At the same period, I had some intercourse with 
a person who has made, I will not say some noise— 
for nothing could be less noisy—but who has pre- 
duced considerable effect, even beyond France, 
amongst reflecting minds, and whose ideas” have 

ssed into the credo of a small philosophical sect. 
These new professorships, founded in the college of 
France and in the Faculties, gave movement te 
every kind of literary ambition. M.A Comte, 


the author of what has been called by others, and 
entitled by himself, ‘ Positive Philosophy,” 

to see me. He was a perfect stranger, whose name 
even I had never heard mentioned. I received him, 
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and we conversed some time together. He requested 
me to establish for him in the college of France a 
ehair of general history and of physical and mathe- 
matical science. To convince me of the necessity 
of this, he expounded, heavily and confusedly, his 
views upon man, society, religion, philosophy, and 
istory. He was simple-minded and honest, 
thoroughly satisfied with his own opinions, modest 
im outward manner, though in reality prodigiously 
poet, and believing sincerely that he was destined 
inaugurate a new era for human civilisation. 































































limited as not to catch even a glimpse of the nature 
and bearing of the facts he handled, or the questions 
he disposed of ; and that a character so disinterested 
not be convinced by his own feelings, moral 
ite of himself, of the immoral falsity of his 

Such is the condition of mathematical ma- 
terialism. I made no attempt even to argue with 
M. Comte. His sincerity, his devotion, and his 


E 


: 


Soon after he ad- 
dressed a long letter to me, repeating his request for 
the professorship, the establishment of which he 
Jeoked upon as equally indispensable to science and 
to society. Had I agreed in this, assuredly I should 
never have dreamed for a moment of bestowing it 
upon him.” 

Im internal policy, M. Guizot describes the | 
events that occurred from 1832 to 1836, and | 
the chapter on this subject contains a vast | 
amount of information, as interesting to con- 
temporaries as it will be invaluable to the 
future historian. The insurrection at Lyons, 
the Fieschi assassination, and the prosecutions 
of the press, arethe most striking and memorable 
events. 

M. Guizot’s views on the last of these sub- 
jects, the liberty of the press, are worthy of 
all attention :— 


“Tt is now a common-place axiom to regard the 
periodical press as the leading peril of governments, 
and Ido not think there is much exaggeration in 
what has been said of the part it has taken more 
than once in their subversion. But I believe, at the 
same time, that great errors have been fallen into, 
and will again be repeated, on the conduct to be 
pursued in face of that power, and on the means of 
resisting its blows. Ido not retract what I have 
already said ; I persist in believing that if the liberty 
of the comprises for free governments and na- 
tions severest of their trials, it is at the same time. 
in modern society, a trial which cannot be shunned, 
and there is one only way of living honourably with 
such a companion— namely, to acknowledge it 
frankly, and to treat it with complaisance. To 
preserve this difficult position, just and highly neces- 
sary restrictive laws are insufficient : two conditions 
are yet wanting, too often forgotten or neglected, 
for they involve a question of conduct and charac- 
ter which no legislator has been competent to solve.’ 


These two laws are, first, that power, and the 
friends of power, should not themselves hesitate 
to use the liberty of the press; second, that 
power must be indifferent as well as bold, and 
while its partisans maintain the struggle with 
Wigour, it should bear blows with patience, and 
not be too eager either to stop or punish them. | 
it was in consequence of the infringement of 
this latter principle that the government in- 
eurred a large amount of odium. M. Guizot 
does not scruple to acknowledge that the pro- 
secutions were a fatal error, “ inevitable, per- 
haps, in the existing state of parties and minds, 
but one which aggravated the mischief we were 
anxious to stifle.” The testimony of such an 
authority on the advantages, if not the neces- 
sity, of allowing freedom for the public expres- 
sion of opinion, is of no ordinary value. Hap- | 
pily, in our own country, the day has gone by | 





when such testimony was needed. We will | 
conclude our notice of this instalment of M. 
Guizot’s work, by quoting his narrative of | 


that most atrocious deed, the Fieschi assassina- 
tion, which in these last days found a parallel in 
the attempt in the Rue Lepelletier :-— 

“We repaired on the 28th of July to the Tuileries, 


at the moment when the King was preparing to 


leave the palace forthe review. The Royal family 
were assembled. The Queen anxious and silent; 
Madame Adelaide visibly affected, and requiring to 
be re-assured; the young princes rejoicing to hear 
that the troops were superb and the national guards 
numerous. It was agreed that some of the minis- 
ters should accompany the King, and that the rest 


should go with the Queen to the hotel of the Chan- | 


cery in the Place Vendome, to wait the return of 
his Majesty, who was to stop there to be present 
when the troops filed off. e King mounted his 
horse, and set out with his three sons, the Duke of 


Orleans, the Duke of Nemours, and the Prince of 


Joinville, four of his ministers, the Duke de Broglie, 
Marshal Maison, Admiral Rigny, and M. Thiers, 
Marshals Mortier and Lobau, and a numerous staff. 
The rest of us, Admiral Duperré, M. Duchatel, M. 
Humann, M. Persil, and L, proceeded to the Chancery. 
More than an hour passed on; news came of the 
review at every moment ; we all congratulated each 
other on the order that prevailed, on the fine ap- 
pearance of the army, and on the excellent spirit of 
the national guard. Suddenly the Queen and Prin- 


cesses arrived overwhelmed with terror and grief: | 


at the moment when they quitted the Tuileries to 
repair to the Chancery, Colonel Boyer, one of the 
aides-de-camp, galloped up, bringing the news of 
the atrocious attempt which the King and his sons 
had escaped, but which had surrounded them with 
so many victims. A few minutes after twelve, on 


| the boulevard of the Temple, the King was passing 


calmly along the ranks of the national guard, and a 


| little mm advance of his train ; a burst of flame, from 
| a window on the left, suddenly flashed across his 


eyes: ‘Joinville,’ said he to his son, who at that 
moment was the nearest person to him, ‘this con- 
cerns me ; and at the same instant a storm of balls 
enveloped his passage, killing or mortally wound- 
ing forty-one persons who surrounded him. The 
King paused for a moment, saw his sons erect at his 
side, looked upon the dying victims, and pointing 
out with his finger to the Duke de Broglie, who had 
hastened to him, the ear of his horse pierced by a 
ball, ‘We must continue, my dear Duke,’ said he; 
‘march on; march on.’ And, in fact, he proceeded 
with the review in the midst of the explosions of 
indignation and incessant acclamations of the na- 
tional guard, the troops, and the populace. 

“The news had reached us at the Chancery at 
the same time that it arrived at the Tuileries; but 
the still obscure recital of the attempt, the uncertain 
reports already in circulation as to the number and 
names of the victims, the prolonged absence of the 
King and his suite, maintained and redoubled our 
alarms; the drawing-rooms of the Chancery were 
filled with ladies, the mothers, sisters, and daughters 
of those who accompanied the King ; 
from all sides to demand or bring news. 


the continued review ? 


yet tell what might be the measure of their grief. 


“The complete and accurate trnth, cruel for 
some and consoling for others, was at length revealed. 
The review being over, the King arrived at the 
Chancery with his train. Around the royal group, 
thus united and consoled, the losses were enume- 
rated, including the names of eighteen other families, 

| some illustrious and some obscure ; a marshal, gene- 
rals, and national guards; some workmen, women, 
and a young girl,—all struck down by the same 
blow, and a prey to the same desolation. After a 
short rest, the King, and the Princes his sons, re- 
mounted their horses at the gate of the Chancery ; 
| the battalions of the national guards and the regi- 
ments of the regular army, filed off before them, 
| with those enthusiastic acclamations, mingled with | 
sympathy and anger, excited in masses of people by 
the spectacle of a great crime, a lamentable misfor- 
The marching past 


tune, and a terrible danger. 


people ran | 
Who was | 
killed? who was wounded? what was going on at 
The Duchess de Broglie ar- | 
rived in search of her husband: the Queen threw | 
herself into her arms, with great difficulty stifling 
her tears. The whole royal assemblage abandoned 
themselves to every description of terror, to every 
possible agony of the human heart, and none could 


| having ended, all dispersed, princes and people; 
| every one returned to his grief or his affairs. ‘The 
Duke de Broglie, when undressing, saw a bullet fall 
from his neckcloth, which had lodged there, after 
| having, without his perceiving it at the moment, 
| torn and stained with blood the collar of his coat.” 





ALPHA AND OMEGA.* 


| We do not imagine that these volumes will 

greatly modify the popular estimate of Mr. Gil- 
fillan. Like most of his other works, they will 
| doubtless attract some ridiculously over-strained 
| admiration and incur some equally strong con- 
| demnation ; but most people will look upon 
| them as clever, and, to some extent, original ; 
| at the same time, the language is wordy, pre- 
| tentious, and superficial. It contains pas- 
| sages of unquestionable eloquence; but the 
| eloquence is apt to degenerate into tawdry 
| bombast. It brings before us fancies, often 
novel and striking, but often also grotesque 
jand unpleasing. It is written in a spirit 
| sincerely religious ; yet in places it is marred 

by a very near, though unconscious, approach 
| to decided irreverence. 


| The author's theme is a sufficiently wide one. 
| He goes back beyond the creation, and forward 
| beyond theday of judgment. Allthe leading inci- 
| dents, characters, and writers of the whole Bible 
| areintroduced. Noristhisall. We begin with 
| a description of the ‘ Solitary God,” inhabiting 
| eternity; we end with the view which God 
| may be supposed to take of His consummated 
| plan in the universe. It is obvious that to do 
| Justice to such a theme, required almost super- 
human powers. The Fall was nearly enough 
fer Milton : it only supplies an episode for Mr. 
Gilfillan. Now it may be said that the nature 
of such an attempt should serve to extenuate 
its failure; but on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that there is some error inyolved 
in making such an attempt at all. 

To the pre-creation period of Mr. Gilfillan’s 
disquisitions belongs the essay (already alluded 
to) on the “Solitary God,” and that on the 
** Angelic Revolt.” Both contain pieces of 
very good writing; but the impression left 
is that the subjects are too great to dwell 
on at any length. A great mystery is better 
left in its own shrouded majesty than frittered 
and diluted into speculative details. After all, 
to take the former of the two “ studies,” it 
can tell us little more than is compressed into 
| one stranza of Frederick Faber’s fine hymn to 
| the Trinity :-— 

“ When heaven and earth were yet unmade, 
When time was yet unknown, 
Thou in Thy bliss and majesty 
Didst live and love alone.” 

As to the “ Angelic Revolt,” it is a moot- 
question whether Milton himself was at all 
| successful in depicting it; indeed, there is a 

well-known criticism of Campbell, in which 
| he eulogises the mystery which broods over the 

rebel angels at the opening of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
/and yet maintains that they become less strik- 

ing, when, in the sixth book, “ their artillery 
|is discharged in the open light of heaven.” 
| Still the records of the kingdom of evil—few, 
| fragmentary, and obscure as they are—possess 
/an awful fascination for most of us; and we 
| find in Mr. Gilfillan’s chapter, verbose and 
| extravagant as itis in parts, at least a thought- 

ful collation of passages bearing on the subject. 
| Where he has a positive fact or narrative of 
| Seripture to illustrate or to ga our author 
| is most pleasing and successf “ The Crea- 
tion” forms the subject of a chapter by no 











* Alpha and Omega; or, A Series of Scripture Studies. By 
George Gilfillan, Minister of the Gospel, Dundee. 2 vols. 
(London: Hail, Virtue & Co. 1560.) 
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means destitute of power or brilliancy, but re- 
minding us, in its fulsome delineation of female 
charms, of Mr. Gilfillan’s inability to let slip 
any opportunity of introducing 
‘“‘ Some minor-theatre, mob-honoured phrase, 
Some turgid compliment in woman's praise.” 

* The Fall of Man,” again, has really more 
mewit than, from the comparison which will oceur 
to every one’s mind, we are at first disposed to 
concede to it; but it is stained by a defect 
which we observe more than once in perusing 
the book. We allude to an unintentionally 
irreverent manner of introducing the Deity. 
It is as well for Mr. Gilfillan to know that, 
at any rate since the decline of miracle- 
plays, it has not been thought decorous to re- 
present the Supreme Being conversing in the 
following style : “* Adam, where art thou? I 
have come to thee, and thou art not at home.” 
(P. 105.) 

The whole, in fact, of the articles bearing 
on the antediluvian period are written with a 
good deal of ability. In that on “ Cain,” to 
which we shall have to revert presently, occurs 
a very striking and original thought— 

“* And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any 
finding him should slay him.’ What this mark was 
we cannot tell. It might be his name affixed by the 
pen of the lightning in red characters upon his brow, 
or it might simply be the stain of his brother’s blood 


while yet wet and reeking to cover his forehead, 
rendered miraculously indelible ; or it might be some 
general aspect of grief and guilt, which told too 
plainly that he had become the first murderer ; or, 
perhaps, it was written on his brow, ‘Kill not this 
man, murderer as he is, lest thou thyself be 
punished.’ At all events, with it on his brow, Cain 
(verse 16th) went out from the presence of the 
Lord.” 

The following, too, from the same chapter, 
is a good specimen of Mr. Gilfillan’s best 
manner :-— 

“Lamech was the father of both polygamy and 
poetry; for his speech to his wives is the first 
specimen of Hebrew parallelism in the Bible. 
Indeed, the age to which he belonged seems to have 
been most fertile in inventions. Then the harp and 
the organ were discovered by Jubal; smithery and 
iron-work by Tubal-Cain ; and poetry by Lamech. 
The Cainitic mind, although not a virtuous, seems to 
have been an ingenious and teeming one ; although, 
alas! it began that divorce, which has continued 
since, except at intervals, between genius and God. 
Ages of violence are not, generally, ages of literary, 
although they are of mental activity. They rather 
eonvulsively accumulate the materials for future 
genius to work with, than produce much of 
permanent value. But at the time when Lamech 
sung his first song, it would seem that the outrage 
and violence in the earth had not come to their 
height. The storms of crime and passion which 
provoked God to destroy men were only accumulat- 
ing in the sky ; and itis often in such seething and 
unsettled times that the intellect of nations is most 
vigorous. It was so in England ere the Great 
Rebellion. It was so in France before the Revolution. 
It was so in the antediluvian earth in the days of 
Lamech. It is’ singular how mental effort and 
invention seemed chiefly confined to the race of Cain. 
Feeling themselves estranged from God, they are 
stung to derive whatever solace they can from natural 
research, artistic skill, and poetic illusioa. One is 
reminded of the lost angels, in Milton, trying to 
make the best of their place of banishment, and con- 








ments, by music, architecture, oratory, exploration, 
poetry,—all wonderful, but all, nevertheless, being 
only the music, architecture, 





ferocity, and the desire of shedding blood. And 
even that nodle and divine-seeming thing. called 
poetry, appeared on the stage, linked with the 
immoral and degrading practice of polygamy.” 

We make but one more quotation—it ex- 
emplifies the fertility of anecdote and felicity 
of illustration which are among our author's 
greatest merits :— 

“Deathbed expressions, even from those not 
generally considered saints, have often been re- 
markably characteristic of the persons uttering them, 
as well as in themselves. ‘It is growing dark; you 
may go home, boys, said Adams, the famons 
teacher of the High School, as he felt the shades of 
his last evening gathering around him. ‘Many 


things are becoming plain and clear to me,’ was the | 


exclamation of the dying Schiller, the strenuous 
truth-seeker, who had for years dived for truth as 
for pearls in the cold pool of art, where only pebbles 
are to be found, but who, when plunging into the 
waters of death, saw the true gleam beginning to 
flash upon his eye. ‘ More light, was the kindred 
cry of Goethe, and is more affecting when we 
remember that he had lived for eighty-three years, 
and had during the greater part of that time been 
recognised as a teacher of mankind, and yet died 
yearning and unsatisfied. ‘I feel the daisies growing 
over me,’ was Keats’ closing word, who passionately 
loved nature, and had no higher wish than to have 


| a connection with it in his grave. These, and many 
| more expressions which could be added, although 


. as : | interesting and even beautiful, produce rather a 
left by his own fingers, which he had raised up | ; Lp 


melancholy effect upon the mind. How dif- 
ferent from the words of rapture, of calm and 


| sober yet profound and thrilling joy, which have 


come forth from the lips of the departing children 
of God! Biography teems with these. How the 
martyred reformers end covenanters died, each of 
them with some cheering Scripture word, like a 
scroll of glory, on his lips, such as, ‘Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit; ‘Come, Lord Jesus; come 


| quickly ; ‘I have a desire to depart and be with 


Christ ;' ‘None but Christ, none but Christ.’ The 
famous Thomas Halyburton lay for weeks on his 
deathbed, and it seemed to have been uplifted by 
the hands of angels nearer to heaven as he lay upon 
it, and breathed out his ardent soul in words of 
ecstacy. In later times we find a Payson speaking 


of the ‘Sun of Righteousness becoming larger, | 


brighter, and broader to his soul as he was drawing 


nigh it;’ a Hall crying, ‘I have a humble hope, | 


which I would not exchange for all worlds; the 
young and lovely Mrs. Shepherd, whose interest 
in his salvation almost melted the heart of Byron 
himself, saying as she lay a-dying, ‘ God’s happiness, 
God’s happiness,’ words which seemed to mean 
‘That is the only happiness deserving the name, 
and I am going to inherit it above; and the great 
Coleridge, who amidst many aberrations of intellect 


and life, died at last 2 meek diseiple of Jesus, and | 


dictated on his deathbed these lines as his epitaph— 
‘Mercy for praise,—to be forgiven for fame, 


He asked and hoped through Clrist—do thou the same,’ | 


Mr. Gilfillan is a very uncompromising op- | 


ponent of capital punishment, and in the 


chapter on ** Cain,” already quoted, after ad- | 


mitting that the case of ‘* Cain is not demon- 
strative on the point,” he rather singularly 
dashes off into a disquisition about it on his 
own account. His objections, so far as we can 
understand them, are, first, that society hy- 


| pocritically pretends a love for the criminal 
| whom it executes—forgetting that “society” is 
| bound to evidence, if not some love, at least 
'some care, for the thousands who, like the 


exploration of hell. It is melancholy to think that | 
So many of the arts appeared in conjunction with | 
some shape or other of evil. The music of Jubal, in 
all probability, first sounded in the praise of some 
idol-god ; or, perhaps, mingled with some infernal 
sacrifice. The art of metallurgy, and its cognate 
branches, became instantly the instruments of human 


; | blood is the real protection. 
poetry, oratory, and | 


ake 1 and con- | helpless woman, for instance, or the lonely 
soling themselves for the want of heaven’s enjoy- | 


traveller, are daily exposed to the risk of 
murder, and for whom the fear of an avenger of 
Secondly, Mr. 
Gilfilan argues that by putting a man to 
death, you commit *‘ much certain evil,” “ to 


| obtain an uncertain good, that of lessening the 


amount of murders.” But does it occur to 
him that this principle strikes at the root of all 
punishment whatever? He, for example, 
proposes long imprisonment, severe labour, and 





scourging, as substitutes for hanging. Now, 
what are all these but the perpetration of some 
| certain evil—the pain inflicted on the in- 
dividual, the frequent ruin and certain disgrace 
of his family, &c.—in order to obtain a 
| which can only be uncertain on the supposition 
that the fear of punishment may possibly not 
enter into the feelings of the mass of mankind? 
Once grant that men are influenced by such @ 
fear, and it seems difficult to avoid admitting 
that the importance and sanetity of human life 
should be guarded by the most formidable of 
all penalties—the punishment of death. 
_ Mr. Gilfillan is an enthusiastie presbyterian. 
So be it. We have no right to object to his 
defending his own views, holding upthe “heroes 
of the Covenant” as stainless, not to say super- 
human, and mentioning Drumclog among the 
greatest victories the world has ever seen. 
But we have a right to object to his iropically 
quoting the Psalms in the Scotch metrical ver- 
sion. He might have found some other outlet 
for his polemical patriotism. Apropos of theo- 
logy, we would observe that it is rather startling 
to find a doctrine of development, such as would 
gladden the heart of Dr. Newman, contained 
im Mr. Gilfillan’s disquisition on the future of 
Christendom. The following passage, at any 
rate, seems to put it pretty confidently and 
pretty broadly :— 

“Tt may be said, what new truth can be added 
to those already delivered? Alas! those who talk 
in this style, only prove that they have not under- 
stood the truths which have already been taught 
them. Did not Paul say, ‘We know in part, and 
we prophesy in part’? Does not the deepest darkness 
still lie upon the first principles of theology? Is 
‘finality’ to be abjured in politics and to be cried 
in religion? Does not a doubt whether God 
give us new light, cast discredit upon the revelations 





| of the past? Has He been able and willing twice 
| to to us from heaven,and why not a third 
time ?” 


We must say a little about Mr. Gilfillan’s 
language. Why should a man who, as our 
extracts have shown, can really write well, 
mar his pages by habitually introducing such 
clumsy and incorrect words, as ‘‘ theftuous,” 
** chastlily,” “‘omniarch” (why not try “ pan- 
torex ”?), and a score of others? Nor can we 
admire such an expression as ‘to slump up 
'a general conception of hell;” and onthe 
whole, we prefer the scriptural narrative of 
the burning bush to the additional information 
that Moses doubtless‘ sweated for fear,” and 
was disposed “to shy the task.” When we 
are told of the sun rising “ gay as a lion on his 
bridal morn” (p. 14), we feel rather a painful 
| uncertainty as to whether the lion in question 
be a quadruped or biped. We incline, how- 
ever, to the latter supposition. 

Mr. Gilfillan is, in every respect, very supe- 
rior to Dr. Cumming, that weakest of all 
popular religionists, who must by this time 
have had as much experience in pe 
|and withdrawing miilenniums as Lord John 
Russell in performing the same interesting 
operations on reform bills. But there is 
one fault which the two possess in common— 
both have an unconquerable propensity for 
dragging in would-be learned allusions, in 
which they nearly always contrive to blunder. 
Thus Mr. Gilfillan obligingly translates * Stat 
nominis umbra,” “The name remains im 
shadow ;” and in the crowd who on the day of 
Pentecost hear the various languages, he 
introduces “the Egyptian” (listening to) ‘that 
which he had shouted to the rising sun from 
the pyramid of Cheops; the Roman that in 
which he had heard Julius Czesar address his 
army.” The worship of the sun among the 
Egyptians had certainly ceased for upwards of 
a thousand years; and considering that Julius 
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Cesar had been assassinated some seventy~ 
seven years before that great day of Pentecost, 
Mr. Gilfillan’s Roman must have been an 
elderly gentleman with a very good memory. 
Faults like these, and the instances we have 
taken are not solitary ones, Mr. Gilfillan 
should get rid of at once: there are few 
things more unpleasing than the pedantry of 
ignorance. 


LIFE OF SIR R. PEEL.* 


WE confess to some feeling of disappointment 
in perusing the “‘ Sketch” before us. Perhaps 
it is because so much has been said and written 
tegarding the character of Peel, that a consid- 
erable period must elapse before an impartial 
historic verdict can be passed, either to confirm 
or modify the views entertained by the present 
age, and, therefore, it was unreasonable to ex- 
pect that much new light could be shed upon 
the subject. If, however, this could be done, 


apt toerr. Probably the opinions regarding him 
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by Cavour and Guizot are those in which most 
persons who can divest themselves of party feel- 
ings will be likely to concur. Cavour says he 
would have left a much more illustrious name 
behind him, had he himself originated Reform ; 
had he proposed Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion in 1825, and not yielded it in 1829; and 
would have eclipsed all modern statesmen 
had he initiated the Corn-law Repeal in 
1840. Guizot does not think that he showed 
greatness of soul; and that when a statesman 
speaks of saving a nation, he ought to be ready 
to accept. more doubtful chances and make 
heavier sacrifices than those for which the name 
of Peel is so extravagantly lauded. 
This much, however, may be said, to increase 
our admiration for Peel, that his seeming in- 
consistencies were the result of the necessities 
of the times in which he lived, and that he 
might have been ‘“‘more constant, but that 





ie iiiaiendes in wich Bir ka ce haz | Constancy would have been gained at the cost 


been placed would have led us to expect it. 


of truthfulness.” Sir Lawrence compares his 


’ : life in its struggles to that of the religious life 
_ iier ct -aptnion ‘comme ry salad tea of many an earnest man. He considers it as 


called forth the 
acrimony tow: 
his cousin has been absent in a high judicial 
situation in India, and he now confers on 
us the benefit of his mitis sapientia, in deciding 
sppeals in the Privy Council, or reforming the 
University of Cambridge. Though not nearly 
enough related to feel the warmth of strong 
a attachment, he exhibits reverence 
or his family, and for Sir Robert as its most 
illustrious member, sufficiently strong to set his 
character before us in the best light, consistent 
with the maintenance of judicial impartiality. 
Perhaps the book before us has mainly resulted 
from the unsatisfactory impression meats 
by the publication of his memoirs a few years 
ago by is executors, Ear] Stanhope and Mr. 
ardwell. So much of these memoirs is taken 
< the review of two passages in his life, 
which his warmest friends will scarcely choose 
to rest his chief fame upon, and it is so sorry a 
spectacle tosee them taken up by longand tedious 
recantations of opinion and e tions of acts 
which dissevered previous political connection, 
that we are not surprised that a relative and 
friend should attempt to uphold Peel's reputa- 
tion by exhibiting his life more fully. The 
general impartiality is maintained, as might 
be expected from a man like Sir Lawrence, free 
from party prejudice ; and he proves that he 
has no wish, as he informs us in his preface, to 
convert the biography either into panegyric or 
satire. 

So many sketches more or less elaborate 
have appeared of Sir Robert Peel, that we can 
scarcely stop to enumerate them. Mr. Jellinger 
Symons has represented him as a “ type of 
statesmanship ;” in Mr. Maddyn’s “Chiefs of 
Parties,” though written with a strong feeling 
against him, we have lively sketches of his 
more private and personal traits. Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s account of him in his “ Life of Lord 
George Bentinck,” though somewhat coloured 
on the unfavourable side, affords us means of 
making a tolerably just estimate; and if we 
are right in attributing toSir E. Lytton Bulwer 
the description of orators and statesmen in 
the poem of ‘* St. Stephens,” we have in it the 
most recent sketch of the great leader by one 
whose talents and position would constitute 
him, in many respects,a worthy judge. Besides, 
we have portraits of Sir Robert by foreign 
statesmen, correcting any impression in which, 
as countrymen and contemporaries we might be 


* A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir R. Peel. By sir 


test applause or the test 





no “enigma,” but he views inconsistencies as 


dee -conbacd “Wb ie ahect. the outward and visible signs of his struggles. 


Mr. Disraeli has said of him that he was not 
a great orator, ner a great statesman, but that 
he was a great member of Parliament. This 
verdict is generally accepted here, qualified, 
however, by the view that, if a great member 
of Parliament, he was also a great statesman, 
though Sir Lawrence thinks the judgment 
correct in certain senses of the word statesman. 
And yet it is difficult to separate the three 
characters. We rather agree with the sketch 
in the description of orators in “St. 
Stephens :"— 
“In Peel (and thus his chief success was won) 
Statesman and orator were blent in one.” 


The lines referring to Walpole too, between 
whom and Peel so great a resemblance is 
acknowledged, are almost as applicable to one 
statesman as the other :— 


“ How strong the sense, how English is the man! 
Eloquent? Yes, in Parliamentary sense, 
‘ Fs ° in short, a great debater.” 
We may also quote the lines from the account 
of Sir Robert himself :-— 
“ Powers, strong by nature, and by culture skilled, 
In few more various, were in none more chilled.” 


‘ e ; ° . . 
“ Less than the orator, and more, was Peel! 
We think his speech was merely prudent sense ; 
It had its own artistic cloquence : 
Turn to the statesman, and in him behold 
The man at once most timid and most bold.” 


“ At each new thought he framed, he feared and trembled, 
And while he doubted, to himself dissembled.” 

As is said truly in the work before us, Peel 

is now undergoing his test. It will be for a 
future age to say, whether his great work, 
the alteration of our commercial system, will 
fully carry out the sanguine expectations 
entertained by those who brought it about; 
and also, what must not be left out of account, 
whether the means he took to effect it will 
remain unattended with the mighty evils 
which some have anticipated. Not those only 
who judge through the medium of party 
les, have thought that though Sir 
Robert Peel was honestly convinced of his 
error in regard to free-trade principles, (and 
even here it is doubtful how far the confession 
that he at first adopted his previous views 
without much consideration, gives us the 
highest opinion of his qualifications as a great 
minister,) he was not the man to carry the 
change into execution. No doubt, as is not 
concealed by his present biographer, and as 
he says himself, “he piqued himself on 
never having proposed anything which he did 


exigencies demanded it, he. was justified in 
postponing party obligations, though the public 
views regarding necessity of parties, and the 
consistency of public men, ought not to be 
rudely shocked. Probably, the present course 
of events is showing that a danger arising from 
the disseverance of party ties need not be 
over-estimated. As said in this book, ‘‘ the 
Conservative party has its roots too deep in 
the soil to be thrown down by any one 
man’s effort, whether directed by treachery or 
error.” We cannot agree with the author in 
the two instances which he quotes, and the 
only two, of his having swerved from a. 
constitutional course. 

Sir Lawrence Peel blames him for having 
resigned his seat for Oxford University, there- 
by admitting, as he says, that a member isa 
delegate. Considering he had originally gained 
that “blue ribbon of representation,” in 
preference even to Canning, on the ground of 
being the most stalwart son of the Protestant 
Church, we think, had he continued to re- 
tain it, he would have incurred a censure which 
no honest mind could submit to. The other 
error noticed is the admission by Sir Robert 
of his responsibility for the dismissal of the Whig 


Ministers in 1834. Perhaps, technically, the 


criticism may be just; but Sir Robert at the 


time could hardly have maintained a different 
view without increasing the odium into which 
an unscrupulous and mortified party were 
anxious to bring the King. 

The life of Sir Robert Peel has usually been 
divided into three parts: thrice leader of the 
House of Commons, thrice driven into opposi- 
tion. 

“Tra volte nelle polvere, 
Tra volte sug!’ altar.” 

The sketch" before us gives an estimate of 
the causes which induced his chief errors,. 
resulting from early associations, education, 
and the temper of the times in which the first 
five-and-twenty years of his life were cast. The 
old Sir Robert commenced his son’s education 
designing him for the post of Prime Minister. 
At school and the University he was always 
the “ good boy,” no doubt acquiring habits of 
method, increase of powers of memory, and 
industrial application, which would have 
secured a high place to one even more 
moderately gifted by nature. His training,, 
and early introduction to office, prevented him 
from thinking so much for himself as otherwise 
he might have done. All his life he was apt 
to be influenced by deference to others. Till 
late, he deferred to the Duke of Wellington, 
perhaps in some instances too implicitly ; 
afterwards, undoubtedly, he was for a short 
time daunted by the supposed preference of 
the Court for the Liberals, and latterly by the 
influence of O’Connell and Mr. Cobden. That 
part of his life which ended in 1830, after what 
many think his highly censurable conduct, both 
towards Mr. Canning and in yielding Catholic 
emancipation showed him to be a careful and 
industrious administrator, and gained him no 
inconsiderable merit for measures of monetary 
and legal reform. Though he had led the 
House for some years, probably at that time 
few anticipated the noble position in store for 
him after the assembling of the Reformed Par- 
liament. 

We think the author fails to do justice to Sir 
Robert in the view of his short administration of 
1834-5. He observes of it, that it “‘ raised his 
character as a statesman, and restored the party 
with which he was connected toan increased share 

of public confidence.” We think the subsequent 
public career of Sir Robert Peel, in which he 
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had abandoned the Tories; then, though 
defeated by numbers, carried off a moral vic- 
tory in the short but gallant fight in Spring 
1835, and from it deriving the means of keeping 
together for six years a moiety of the House of 
Commons and preventing hurtful legislation, 
till at length the errors of his opponents issued 
in thevictory of his ‘ Fabian tactics,” deserves a 
much higher eulogy than is accorded him, and 
will be that part of his life to which many will 
look back with the most unalloyed admiration. 

What shall we say of the succeeding period? 
It is difficult to discuss it without exceeding the 
limits which the nature of this periodical 
necessarily imposes. We would, therefore, 
refer our readers to the book before us. If it 
needs defence, it is to be found there, 
though indeed the time has scarcely come for 
truly judging it. 

It may be remarked that the private life of 
the late Minister is not described. A consi- 
derable number of pages is occupied in showing 
how the family type of character, even in 
secondary traits and idiosyncrasies of constitu- 
tion—such as shyness, sensitiveness, and bodily 
characteristics—reprodued itself. This is out 
of place, for party acrimony failed not to accuse 
Sir Robert of want of frankness and sincerity, 
without possessing which he could scarcely have 
gained the thorough confidence of such a man 
as Wellington, 

Perhaps less is said than might have been 
expected to rebut the accusation of unamiable 
conduct to Mr. Canning. Probably our 
author thinks it unnecessary to justify him 
against the accusations brought forward by 
Lord G. Bentinck—Mr. Disraeli thinking 
that though Lord George was quite right in 
bringing them forward, yet that*Peel’s conduct 
entirely admitted of explanation. We allude 
to the subject, because, in a recent life of 
Canning by Mr. Stapleton, Peel is blamed for 
a want of due respect (in his not attending his 
funeral, or publicly testifying his regard) to the 
memory of a colleague with whom, notwithstand- 
ing differences, friendly feelings had existed. 
Mr. Stapleton ought not to have said this 
without recording the letter of Sir Robert to 
Lady Canning, when he took a graceful oppor- 
tunity of making amends, if such were needed, 
by offering to introduce to public life Canning’s 
son, the present Governor-General of India. 


article is better than none at all, and may be | 
very suitably palmed off on purchasers whose | 
tastes are not nice. A pot novel from the 

pen of George Eliot or Anthony Trollope is | 
sure of its market; so also is any foul and | 
impudent production like Mr. Reade’s * Liberty 
Hall.” There are of course here, as everywhere, 
degrees of success: but a novel must be very | 
bad indeed which finds no one to read it, or, | 
what is often more to the purpose, to abuse it. | 
It is accordingly not at all wonderful why | 
people write novels, though often very wonder- 
ful indeed why people read them. The thing 
admits of an explanation, which in most cases 
proves sufficiently satisfactory. But in the) 
ease of obviously second-rate and indifferent 

poetry, a difficulty presents itself which to the 

merely external observer may well seem an 

insuperable one. Who, in the first place, are 
the guilty perpetrators of the crime? Is their 
offence a wilful, premeditated one, or are they 
the unhappy victims of some cruel and 
capricious delusion? Do they really think 
that any one but a self-sacrificing friend 
will be found to invest money in the purchase 
of their volume, or that even the most self- 
sacrificing friend would carry his complacency 
so far as toread it? These questions, as far as 
we know, have never yet been answered; 
but they are only a small part of the diffi- 
culty. Who are the publishers, and on what 
conditions do they accept the very grave re- 


much hopeless, self-condemned versification ? 
Who, again, are the purchasers ? are there any ? 
what is the final destiny of all this ephemeral 
poetry ? and, lastly, what do the authors thereof 
do in after life? do they repent, like people 
in a story, and live ever afterwards sadder and 
wiser men ? 

Such are some of the questions which force 
themselves on a reviewer's mind, when a pile of 
volumes of new poetry lie in mute repose upon 
the table before him. We have selected three 
for more detailed examination, which, though 
differing widely from one another, have this 
characteristic in common, that they bear no 
promise of a long vitality with them. An in- 
stinctive taste soon teaches most men what 
books have and what have not the promise 
of perpetuity. It is idle to say that many, 





On the whole, few will be inclined greatly to | 
differ with the estimate here laid before us. | 
No extraordinary gifts are claimed for the late 


statesman. ‘He had nota spring of poetry 
in his mind. 
imagery.” His want of imagination probably | 


prevented that prescience of the future which 
iS necessary to the character of a great 
statesman. 

“To times of danger earnest men belong "— 
men, not only earnest of purpose, but of more 


are not difficult to account for. When a writer 
presents himself who is apparently uninfluenced 


He wanted inventive power and | by the particular intellectual traditions of his 


day, it is easy and natural enough for the 
| ordinary critic to be quite at fault. He may 
pronounce that ‘ this will never do ;” that the 
| ** Excursion” or the “ Revolt of Islam” are 
| simply unreadable, or that the ‘* Endymion” 
| of Keats does not contain a single good line. 


decided convictions and constancy than perhaps | He may say all this, and the foolish world 


the times in which Peel lived permitted. From | 


the original constitution and training of his 
mind, we may agree with our author that 
“change in him was inevitable, and that he 
exhibited an honest conformity to a changing 
world.” 





RECENT POETRY. 
THERE is no other instance where the laws of 
demand and supply are so curiously violated as 
in the published poetry of the present genera- 
tion. In the case of novels, the proportion is 
certainly much better observed : circulating 
libraries purchase them, and people are found 
to read them. The demand for this kind of 
article is brisk and steady, and, as in other and 
more material branches of trade, an inferior 


may for a time believe him; but the fact 
is, he half suspects all the time that it is very 
probable that he is mistaken. At least he feels 
that these writers, so unlike any thing he is 
familiar with, are phenomena which may in- 
| deed and perhaps ought to be very summarily 
dealt with, and yet present difficulties to his 
small theory which cannot be satisfactorily 
| disposed of. He has no standard to measure 
them by; the new wine and the old bottles 
refuse to be associated, so he contents himself 
with repeating most emphatically, “‘ The old is 
better.” But the case is very different when 
a writer comes before us, who has nothing to 
show but what we are already familiar with, 
who inaugurates no new era, but on every 
page reveals the influences, apparent to all, 
| which haye moulded his thoughts and his 


perhaps most, great authors have had to | 
contend against the mistakes or prejudices of | 


critics. The instances where this has occurred | And all grew dank and dark ardaiié: 





metre. Here there can be no mistake— 
granted only the ordinary candour and ca- 


| pacity. 


The first on our list is a volume entitled 
“ Pansies,” by Mr. Fanshawe Brook. If Mr. 
Tennyson had never written a line, we should 


_ have felt at once that this writer gave promise 


of no ordinary excellence. As it is, this volume 
contains many beautiful passages, which we 
have read with real interest and pleasure ; but 
it betrays on every page the sources of its 


_ inspiration, and never for a moment suffers us 


to forget its original. The thought, too, is 
everywhere but a mere repetition of certain 
states of feeling which have been analysed and. 
illustrated by countless writers, good and bad, 
of the present generation. We do not say 
that Mr. F. Brook’s use of these modes of 
thought is tricky and insincere, but merely 
state the fact that they are by no means pecu- 
liar to him, and have been displayed so often 
by others as to be no warrant in themselves 
that they are plants of his own mind’s 

growth. We are all familiar with the deli- 
berate melancholy, the self-introspection, the 
curious balancing of the scepticism and the 
sensibilities of our fevered and inquiring gene- 


ration, which fills so prominent a in 
_modern literature. We haye abun of 


this kind of thing in Mr. Brook’s volume, 
always expressed in very good Tennysonian 


| English. We give a specimen, taken from @ 
sponsibility of introducing into the world so | 


poem entitled “‘ Ambition.” A youth “ climbs 
a lofty mountain’s brow,” and when he has 
gained his goal, we learn, in his own words :— 
“I did not care 
To view the slowly-darkening sweep 
Of land, oat-rolled so calm and fair 
Below, where Might and Right could sleep. 
“ But once I looked, and saw afar, 
But not too far for me to know, 
A white honse gleaming like a star, 
From the cool tiowery fields below. 
“ And then I heard, or thought I heard, 
A sad (was it a dying 7) voice— 
‘ The heart is sick with hope deferred ; 
But thou hast won thy manhood’s choice." ” 
He arises and returns to his early home 
again. 
© The night wind wandered like a ghost 
In search of rest, and finding none : 
Its voice, like voices loved and lost ; 
Its seent, like fancies dead and gone. 
“No merry voices met my ear ; 
The garden where my childhood played 
Was empty, and a nameless fear 
Haunted the nestling poplar shatic. 
“ Grass waved along the gravel walk, 
The arbour where we used to talk 
Now echoed to no living sound. 
«“ The white-washed house was black with mould; 
The shutter closed, the rusty bell, 
The moss upon the door-stone, told 
The last sad scene now left to tell” 
We think the above is not an unfair speci- 
men of Mr. Brook’s general style and merits. 
His longer poems do not appear to us te 
have much value. The longest, a blank verse 
poem on Romney's wife, who was for 
years deserted by her husband, is weak 
diffuse. Neither the construction of the plot 
nor that of the blank verse is good; the 
language is often strained and unréak 
For instance :— 
“ Even as the shuddering snow-storm sweeps the hills 
And wraps them, stifling, in its wild caress, 
So my poor brain is canght in a blind whirl 
Of demon-shadows, with cold mocking eyes, 
Such eyes as stave our blood to ice.” 
When we have read some pages of this, the 
conviction dawns upon us that the passion is 
but the parasite of the language, and not its 
parent. Many things we may excuse m @ 
young writer, but this is one of those faults 
which demand the sternest correction. 
Brook we think capable of better things, or 
we should not have thought it worth while te 
speak as plainly as we have done, 
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The next writer whom we have selected 
hardly requires so extended a notice. The 
author of the “Lyrics and Legends of 
Rome” is evidently a wealthy gentleman, 
with a knack of versification, and a fond- 
ness for foreign travel. His literary parent- 

is without a doubt “Don Juan” and 
the “Ingoldsby Legends.” Why such very 
eecasional yerses should have been published, 
and that, too, on the most superfine tinted 
paper, is not very apparent. There is plenty 
of good British hatred for popes and priests, 
which, if only medicined with a little evan- 
gelical unction, might have induced us to con- 
nect its author with Exeter Hall. To do him 
justice, he is free from any cant to give colour 
to such a suspicion. We extract a specimen, 
neither better nor worse than anything we can 
find in the volume :— 


“The mania most predominant at Rome 


of French history, but he has confined himself 
to one period, which, though immeasurably 
more important to France and the world than 


Where, in short, can we point to an English 
book on French history at all comparable to 
those of Thierry and Guizot on the history of 
England? Why, the very first historian, 
even of our own country, was a Frenchman, 
Rapin de Thoyras. 

Germany, again, is a great field untrodden 
by English historians, and Spain is almost 
equally so. As for Robertson’s Charles V., 
we can only say of that, that it is as valuable 
as any book could be, when its author was 
ignorant of the language of the people whose 
history he was writing. Napier’s “ History 
of the Peninsular War” is probably unrivalled 
as a military history, and indeed forms almost 
the only exception to our rule. We must 





Was that of building, with which none can quarrel ; 
where we will, especially at home, 
Rome ‘ bears the palm, and justly wears the laurel.’ 


“The Emperors had temples and fine arches, 
The Popes built stately palaces instead ; 
Meanwhile the saints advance by stolen marches, 
And by most splendid churches * go-ahead.’ ” 





observe that we do not reckon Prescott amongst 
English writers, otherwise we should be cer- 
tainly unable to maintain our position with 
reference to Spain, for his historical works are 
of all but the very highest order. 

In Italian history, are we to compare frag- 





The ‘curious historical antithesis between the 
architectural tastes of Popes and Emperors, is 
new and amusing. Nero and Domitian, if 
we remember right, built something besides 
arches and temples; nor did Sixtus V. build 
only palaces. To have an inaccurate “Murray” 
in execrable verse, is a new thing under the sun. 
We repeat our unfeigned wonder how this 


book came to be written, or ever met with a | literature, we can only select three works on | 


er. 

“The Mirage of Life, and other Poems,” 
by Anthony Neal Haye, of the Lodge Canon- 
gate Kilwinning (No. 2), Knight Templar, is 
the last on our list. Mr. Haye, who appears 
to be a member of all the lodges in Scotland, 
aims apparently at an exclusively-masonic 
tion; and expresses a fear lest his 
hren should be prejudiced against him on 
account of his youth.” For two reasons, there- 
fore, the ordinary critic is disarmed: who may 
dare to treat a “ brother,” 


ae 


fore, noticed Mr. Haye as an interesting speci- 
men of a very numerous class of poets, who 


have a purely local or professional aim. We | 
may add, that his volume is very far from being | 


without merit, though we cannot concede to 
him the title of an original poet. His verses 
arerather better than those of the ordinary news- 
papers, and nothing more. On the whole, we 
think the future of English poetry is not en- 
couraging. 


CARDINAL XIMENES.* 
Pernaps the most remarkable deficiency in 
English literature is the all but entire absence 
of historical narrative relating to foreign nations. 
We have no history of France for instance. It 
is true there are two volumes of lectures by 
Sir James Stephen, but these are rather dis- 
quisitions on some half-dozen points, which 
are fancifully chosen, and very imperfectly 
worked out. It is true also that Hallam, in 
his book on the ‘“‘ Middle Ages,” has devoted 
a comparatively large space to medieval 
France, but his range is far too limited to admit 
of anything more than a meagre outline of the 
events of even six centuries, and though his 
work may be, and undoubtedly is, a most 
admirable text-book, and contains many acute 
and valuable remarks, we could no more accept 
it as ajhistory than we could Bonnechose. 
Carlyle has been most successful in the region 








* Life of Cardinal Ximenez. Ysy the Rov. Dr. Von Hetele. 
Canon Dalton. (London : 1860.) 


and one so young, | 
with critical irreverence? We have only, there- | 


ments, such as the writings of Roscoe, with a 
splendid and exhaustive work like Sismondi’s 
‘* History of the [talian Republics 7’ 
history might have passed for a good account 
of the Ottoman Empire, if Von Hammer had 
not thrown it so vastly into the shade, that it 
is now invisible. 

In fine, in the whole range of English 


the history of other countries than our own, 
which are in any way creditable to our nation 
or likely to enjoy a permanent reputation. 
These are Gibbon’s “* Decline and Fall,” Grote’s 
| History of Greece,” and Mill's “ British 
| India.” For elaborate diligence and originality, 
| we may confidently match them with any pro- 
duct of German industry or French acuteness. 
With these exceptions, historical genius in 
England seems rather to have delighted in the 
| investigation of our own annals, and in tracing 
the progress of our own constitution and our 
|own power. Macaulay found the times of 
| Oliver Cromwell and William III. more con- 
| genial than those of St. Louis or Henry of 
Navarre. Hallam preferred examining the 
growth and development of the British con- 
stitution, to any account of the Spanish Cortes 
or the German Diets. Jangard, in selecting a 
| subject, felt more sympathy for England and 
English Catholicism, than for the Papacy or 
Italy. The result is—and we appeal to this 
| fact as proving the truth of our position—that 
on all subjects relating to the history of foreign 
nations, we are unable, if we desire anything 
like accurate or tolerably extensive knowledge, 
to find any satisfaction or assistance in the 
works of our own language. There are many 
|reasons why this state of things is to be 





lamented. It is most discreditable to our | 


national literature. It is the cause, as partly 
also the effect, of much of that narrowminded- 
} ness and lack of cosmopolitanism, so charac- 
| teristic of our country. 

Any contribution, however small, towards 


inclined to receive this “ Life of Cardinal 
Ximenez” with open arms, though only a 
translation. The book itself, however, is by 
no means worthy of much praise. 
work in the original, and it has become feebler 
in translation. It is poorly composed and 
poorly edited. Of the latter we will 
only give one instance. 


| 


any other a only covers a few years. | 


Knolles’s | 


extending our knowledge of continental his- | 
tory, has its value, and therefore we were | 


It isa feeble | 


Speaking of the 


Translated from the German by the Rev | elevation of Ximenes to the archbishopric of | superior to Dr. Hefele. 


! 
| ‘* Thus a very unworthy Pope was instrumental 
| in commanding one of the most eminent men 
| of the time to occupy the primatial See of 
Spain.” The Reverend Canon Dalton, however, 
thinks this way of speaking of St. Peter's 
| successor highly objectionable, and so favours 
| us with this querulous, childish note, referring 
| to the words we have put in italics :—“ This 
| expression I consider uncalled for, as it is not 
used by any of the biographers of Ximenez.” 
A pretty notion of biography the Reverend 
Canon Dalton must have to think it “ uncalled 
for” on the part of a writer to insert expres- 
sions which are not in the original authorities ; 
and a pretty notion of editing he must have to 
declare it, if he even thinks it. Weshall come 
across another specimen of the Reverend 
Canon Dalton’s views of editing as we proceed. 

The biography itself is as unartistic, nay, 
more, as amorphous a piece of literary archi- 
tecture as we ever met with. It reminds us 
of Carlyle’s sardonic remark, that if some 
dining acquaintance of Sir Thomas Lucy’s had 
snatched a few hours from the preservation of 
his game, and written a life of Shakespere, we 
should have had endless dissertations, not on 
‘** Hamlet” or ‘The Tempest,” but on the 
wool trade, on deer-stalking, and the libel and 
vagrant laws. So Dr. Hefele, instead of writ- 
ing the life of Cardinal Ximenes, simply and 
literally hides and buries him beneath enor- 
mous, unwieldy disquisitions about every 
subject but the right one, and the reader will 
leave the book with a less clear or real idea as 
to what Ximenes actually was, said, or did, than 
| if he had read an article in an encyclopedia. 
| Now, any biographical dictionary will furnish 
| us with the dates of the birth and death of 

Ximenes, and will tell us that he was born at 
Torrelaguna, studied at Salamanca, became 
archbishop of Toledo, founded the University 
of Alcali, superintended the publication of the 
famous Complutensian Polyglot, and so on; 
but if an author undertakes to write a bio- 
graphy of him, we have a right to expect 
something more than all this. We have a 
right to suppose that he will really put Ximenes 
before us, and not merely give us the dry bones 
of an encyclopedia article, filled up with dusty 
dissertations of unjustifiable length upon all 
sorts of irrelevant matters. We venture to 
say that no one will derive a whit more know- 
ledge of Ximenes from these five hundred and 
| eighty pages of Dr. Hefele than from the two 
columns which the ‘* Penny Cyclopedia” de- 
yotes to him. The life of Ximenes, by Fléchier, 
the eloquent bishop of Nismes, is better stili, 
and indeed Dr. Hefele’s work is little more 
than a paraphrase of this very book, stuffed 
out with the disquisitions to which we have 
already alluded. 

Ximenes, or, to give him his full name, 
| Francis Ximenes de Cisneros, was born in 
| Torrelaguna, in Castile, in the year 1437, or, 
as Dr. Hefele says, a year earlier, 1436. Of 
his claims to ancient birth, which some writers 
| uphold, the least said is best. Ilis father 
was receiver of tithes, and therefore, as the 
historians agree, if his family was ancient, 
it was also decayed. He was educated at the 
University of Salamanca, where, after six 
years’ residence and study, he took the degrees 
of bachelor of civil and of canon law, a thing 
| which, according to Gomez, was not of un- 
|common occurrence at that time. Gomez 
wrote ‘De Rebus gestisa F. Ximenii” in the 
| 16th century, a copy of which, printed in folio 
| in 1569, at Complutum or Alcala, is now in the 
| library of the British Museum : as a biographer, 
| we do not hesitate to pronounce Gomez far 
After taking his 








| Toledo by Alexander VI., Dr. Hefele says :— | degree, Ximenes went to Rome, the Eternal 
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City being at that time far the most inviting 
field of labour. After six years at Rome, which 
he seems to have spent in giving instruction in 
the civil and canon law, he was recalled to 
Spain by the death of his father. His sojourn 
in Rome, however, was not without its fruits, 
and on his departure the Pope presented him 
with “ Literee Expectative” to the diocese of 
Toledo, and truly they proved expectatory 
enough. These papal letters preferred him to 
the first benefice of a certain value which should 
fall vacant in the diocese. Some years, though 
Dr. Hefele does not say how many, elapsed 
before any vacancy occurred. At length the 
death of the arch-priest of Uzeda seemed to 
leave the way open for Ximenes and his expec- 
tatory letters. Unfortunately, the archbishop 
of Toledo, the well-known Carillo, one of the 
most haughty and factious prelates that has 
ever lived, had determined to present Uzeda to 
somebody else, but he could not prevail upon 
Ximenes to abandon his claim ; and as logic 
and argument failed, he threw his contumacious 
opponent into prison, and there left him for 
several years. No doubt this involuntary leisure 
was a powerful agent in the formation of 
Ximenes’s character. The time for thought, 
as well as acquiring a taste for learning, 
brought forth its fruit in the persecutions of 
Granada, and the foundation of Aleali. Pro- 
bably also this imprisonment implasuted or 
developed that love of solitude and contempla- 
tion which Ximenes retained in the midst of 
his splendours. Many writers maintain that 
the dislike which he showed of high place and 
pomp was mere affectation and hypocrisy : but 
it is not at all unintelligible in a man who,even 
amidst the restraint of a prison, and the auste- 
rities of a hermitage, had got a passion for 
speculative retirement, which haunted him in 
his after-days of power and grandeur. The 
prison of Santorcaz was to Ximenes what Sub- 
laco was to Benedict, and Hira to Mahomet. 
Most great men have been nurtured in solitude 
andsilence, and the great Spanish cardinal seems 
to have been amongst them. 

Carillo, after having in vain tried to gain the 
day, at length yielded, and Ximenes entered 
upon the living of Uzeda, only, however, to 
change it for that of Sigiienza, on the principle 
that discretion is the better part of valour. He 
knew very well that Carillo was not the man 
to forgive a triumphant adversary, and so de- 


roots. Dr. Hefele tells us that in the execution 


} 


of this duty he corrected “‘ whatever abuses had 


crept in,” with reference to which sentence the | 


Reverend Canon Dalton deposits the following 
note :-—‘ Prescott, it seems to me, greatly ex- 
aggerates, as most Protestant writers do, the 
abuses which had crept into the religious orders 
previous to the Reformation.” The note may 
be taken for what it is worth, but we cannot 
help noticing the insidious expression ‘ what- 
ever abuses,” 


page (p. 31) the author tells us, that ‘“ the 


greater ta of the religious seem to have 
entirely forgotten the practice of penance and | 


apostolic poverty, in order to lead an idle and 
luxurious life in magnificent houses.” 
the abuses were somewhat graver than we 
should have been led to suppose by Dr Hefele’s 
first way of putting, or by the vindicatory 
annotation. Weare reminded by the above 
passage of what is undoubtedly a fault in the 
translator. 


“this religious was the man.” 


bear. There is another of the Reverend Canon 
Dalton’s phrases which seems to us far from a 
happy one: ‘ His numerous virtues blotted out 
every stain.” The operation of blotting out a 
stain is not easily realised. We have not time 


| to enumerate all the similar instances of awk- 


| wardness or error; but our readers may imagine | 


i 


that a bad beok, made worse by a bad transla- 
tion, does not present a very cheerful appear- 
ance at last. 

Ximenes had not held the office of royal con- 
fessor very long before Mendoza, his great 
patron, died. 
of Ferdinand, who desired the archiepiscopal 
see of T'cledo thus vacated, for his natural son, 
decided that Ximenes would be the best fitted 
for this important post, which Prescott calls 
** the most considerable dignity in Christendom 
after the Papacy.” Isabella, however, had 
had enough experience of Ximenes to know 
very well that he would refuse perempto- 
rily this great honour, and that compulsion 
alone would overcome his dislike to such an 
elevation. Accordingly, without his know- 
ledge, she procured letters from the Pope, 


| Alexandor VI., electing Ximenes to the see 


termined to go beyond his reach, in so far | 


indeed as any part of Spain might be considered 
so. At Sigiienza, Ximenes attracted the notice 
of his diocesan, the famous Mendoza, who on 
his elevation to the archbishopric of Seville, 
still retained that of Sigiienza, over which he 
made Ximenes vicar-general. This office, 
however, he did not long retain, for, over- 
come with the desire of retirement and tran- 
quillity, he resigned all his benefices and with- 
drew into a convent of the Franciscans, where 
he passed through his novitiate, and in due 
season made his profession. 

Upon the conquest of the Moors, Isabella 
made Talavera, her confessor, archbishop of 
Granada; and through the influence of Men- 
doza, who had discovered that his talents were 
far too great to be concealed beneath the frock 
of a monk, Ximenes became Talavera’s succes- 
sor in the Queen's closet, and shortly after re- 





pointment of Provincial to the Franciscan order 
in Old and New Castile. In this capacity, he 


zeal, performing all his journeys on foot ; and, 


of Toledo. 
“On Gcodl-Friday, Ximenes, after he had heard 
the confession of the Queen, was preparing himself 


| to leave his convent at Madrid, in order to spend the 


j to the palace. 


holy days in retirement at Ocana, when one of her 
Majesty’s chamberlains unexpectedly summoned bim 
He immediately cbeyed, hoping 
soon to obtain leave of absence. Isabella, however, 
to his great astonishment, after speaking with him 
for a long time on many indifferent things, pre- 
sented the Papal bulls to him, with these words— 


‘Reverend father, you will see by these letters what | 


are the commands of his Holiness.’ Ximenes kissed 
them with the greatest reverence, as is the usual 
custom in the Catholic Church, before he began to 
read them. When he opened them and saw the 
superscription, running thus—‘To our venerable 
brother, Francisco Ximenes de Cisneros, archbishop 
elect of Toledo,’ he changed colour, and immediately 
left the chamber, saying, ‘ These letters are not for 
me,’ without even taking leave of Isabella, who 
contented herself with replying in a kind manner— 
* Allow me to see what his Holiness has written to 





~ ; Pennie | you.’ 
ceived a new accession of dignity im the ap- | subside, in order to give Ximenes an opportunity of 


| more easily collecting his thoughts. 


She wished the first emotions of surprise to 


| however, to Ocana, without saying anything to his 
travelled over his province with extraordinary | 


in accordance with the Franciscan rule, he | 


begged what was necessary to support him on 
the road, but was so unsuecessf 
frequently obliged to content himself with raw 


that he was | 





companion, Ruyz, but these words—‘ Come, brother, 
we must leave here as soon as possible,’ ” 

After much delay and solicitation, and 
finally by the express command of the Holy 
“ather, Ximenes entered upon the see. 
manner of life in his new position was con- 


in the text, when in the next | 


Surely, | 


He constantly employs the word | 
“religious” as a noun. For instance (p. 26)— | 
This is a! 
Gallicism which the English language will not | 


Isabella, in spite of the wishes | 


He hastened, | 


His | 


sistent with his past, and the singular austerity 
and simplicity of his habits soon brought down 
upon him the Papal censure for ni ing to 
keep up the dignity of his office. Upon this, 
the Archbishop consented to live in a style 
more befitting the greatness of his revenue, and 
the splendour of his position. He wore the 
rich robes of his office, but beneath was a coarse 
hair-shirt. He gave great banquets to the 
nobles and grandees, but himself lived most 
abstemiously. We do not see here any reason 
to suspect hypocrisy or an affected Piety 4 
Ximenes made no parade of self-denial. He 
was on one occasion rebuked by a preacher for 
the extravagant splendour of his costume, upon 
which he merely took him apart, and privately 
showed him the hair-shirt which all this splen- 
| did costume concealed. We may believe the 
| Sincerity of his nolo episcopari from the honesty 
| and vigilance with which he discharged the 
| duties of the episcopate when compelled to 
undertake them. 

As archbishop of Toledo and chancellor, 
Ximenes was the greatest man in Spain. He 
was in the highest favour with Isabella, who 
| continued till her death to seek his advice on 

every important matter ; and, in fact, from the 
| time that he was made the Queen's confessor 
| till the day of his death, he may be considered 
| the ruling spirit of the Spanish Government. 
| Ferdinand seems never to have liked him: he 
was bably jealous of his influence over 
| Isabella, and also owed him a serious gmdge 
| as having stood in the way of Alfonso, - 
| nand’s natural son. The nobility too hated 
Ximenes with that hatred peculiar to aristo- 
| cratic bodies when they see a plebeian in high 
places. His elevation, in the first instance, 
was Owing to the determined anti-aristocratic 
policy of Ferdinand and Isabella, and when in 
power his aim was always to carry out that 
policy. In 1506, when he was regent on 
| account of the absence of Ferdinand and the 
incapacity of Joanna, in levying the 

he showed himself perfectly independent of 
grandees. When regent, after Ferdinand’s 
death, in 1516, he had to encounter the full 
and undisguised enmity of the nobility, whe 
denied Ferdinand’s power to confer this re- 
gency by testament, ashe haddone. Ximenes's - 
expedition to Oran was an admirable occasion 
for the display of the dislike with which he 
was regarded by the aristocracy. They 
thwarted and threw all possible obstacles m 
the way of his plans, whilst, as Prescott says, 
they derided the idea of “a monk fighting the 
battles of Spain, while the t captam was 
left at home to count his beads like a hermit.” 
There, as in most other cases, the triumph of 
“the monk” served as a sufficient reply to all 
their sneers and ill-temper. 

When we say that Ximenes was an eccle- 
siastical reformer, we need not add that he 
incurred the energetic detestation of the 
monastic orders. He was not in any way 
deterred by this from the active prosecution 
of his laudable designs for removing “ whatever 
abuses had crept in,” and the monks as well as 
the nobles found all their resistance and afl 
their anger utterly fruitless against the firmness 
and intrepidity of their adversary. The 
behaviour of Ximenes in the newly-made con- 
‘quest of Granada, was the almost solitar 
occasion on which his enemies had any 
grounds for their hostility. In the treaty 
between the Moors and the Spanish sovereigns, 
it was expressly laid down that the former 
should continue in the free exercise of their 
| religion. But this toleration was an idea too 
high for that age; and Ximenes, who, though 
one of the most illustrious men of his time, 
was yet not much in advance of that time, at 
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once attacked it. He went to assist Talavera, 
the archbishop of Granada, in the administra- 
tion of this new and difficult diocese; but 
instead of assisting him, he put aside the wiseand 
virtuous policy of that prelate, and substituted 
a system of the utmost intolerance and injus- 
tiee that a violent fanaticism could desire; 
and in spite of remonstrance, revolt, and per- 
sonal danger, he persevered in that system 
with all the blind inflexibility that a constant 
nature is capable of. Ximenes was perha 
the ablest man of his age, but he was not In 
advance of the spirit of that age ; and though 
nsurpassed in his own or any other time as an 
administrator and statesman, his mind was not 
eompetent to appreciate that lofty pitch of 
speculation, which, even in our own day, is | 
e@nly reached by a few, and which teaches that | 
tion for opinion is unjust in itself, and 
myariably produces the very opposite of what 
it was intended to promote. 
Like Wolsey, Ximenes determined to rest | 
hisfame on something stronger than political | 
achievements; and as our English cardinal | 








THE UNITED IRISHMEN.* 
WHEN the passions which prompted a lawless 
appeal to arms have been quelled by the hand 
of Time, or the concessions of the stronger 
party ; when Patriotism, having sown her wild 
oats, so to speak, has become steadier and more 
respectable ; when she has abandoned plots for 
mercantile speculations, and secret correspond- 
ence for letters of credit; when the idea of 
success has become associated with railway cut- 


PS | tings, docks, and harbours, rather than with 


pikes and blunderbusses—then is it that, from 
the library of the student, goes forth a calm 
unbiased criticism of the motives and conduct 
of the actors in the past scene. Then does it 
appear that the man who strutted for an hour 
as Brutus, has left nought behind him, save the 
memory of the qualities he possessed in common 
with Catiline—that he who was denounved by 
all men, save those of his own party, as the 
Catiline of the day, was simply a wrong- 
headed, illogical man, inspired with all the love 
of country which actuated Washington or 
Tell. In the work before us, we have to thank 


established the munificent foundation of Christ | My, Madden for a very minute description of 
Church, the Spanish Wolsey set up the great | the lives and times of the brothers Robert and 


University of Alcali. ‘The erection of the | Thomas Addis Emmet, as also for a notice of 
buildings, the establishment of a scheme of Dr. Maenevin, for such the book is; not for a 


imstruction, and the drawing up of a plan of | «History of the United Irishmen,” which it 


discipline for his seminary, were the objects of | 
Ximenes’s most careful attention, and every- 
where, from the whole system of the university 
down to the minutest point of detail, we recog- 
nise the same superintending mind. Prescott 
notes two points as eminently characteristic ; 
one, that the salary of a professor should be 
ted by the number of his disciples; and the 
ether, that every professor should be re-elected 
orratherre-eligible at the expiration of every four 
years. Dr. Hefele gives us an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the system of Alcali—a description of 
which we may say, what applies to the whole 
work—that it tells us very little that we care 
about knowing, and very much that nobody on | 
earthdoescare toknow. Forinstance, howmany | 
persons will read that Bond Street imven- 
tory of the professorial gear? Neither do 
we think there was any necessity for the 
catalogue of the first professors. It may 
be Dr. Hefele’s notion of biography: it is 
not ours. Equally objectionable is the pon- 
derous description of the Mozarabic Liturgy— 
seven pagesof Dr. Hefele’s book, andastill larger 
number of minutes of the reader's time, being 
occupied with the peculiarities of the office for 
bic mass. Again, why, in a biography 
of Cardinal Ximenes, should there be inter- 
yore a whole chapter of “* Historical Parallel 
ween Isabella of Spain and Elizabeth of 
England”? In this parallel we may note, in 
ing, the Virgin Queen has the worst of it 
im every single point, and her Catholic Majesty 
of Spain comes off with flying colours. Now, 
though we believe Isabella to have had very 





many virtues which Elizabeth lacked, still | 


Elizabeth, in turn, possessed many which 
Isabella had not; and Dr. Hefele’s parallel is 
simply the result of a mixture of ignorance and 
bigotry, which is not noticed in a priest in the 
remote parts of Ireland, or in partibus in- 
Adehium, but which is quite unworthy and 
offensive in one who affects to write history. 
We have not time to pursue Ximenes’ life 

h all its details. ‘They are to be fished 
eut of Dr. Hefele’s work by dint of industry 
and patience. As a biography, as a picture of 
the hero, we consider this book one of the 
feeblest of its class. The author and the 
editorial translator have done their work in an 
equally inferior manner; and we have, as 
result, a poor translation of a poor life of a 
great man. 


| his character. 


certainly is not. Such connections of this 
talented but unfortunate family as still exist, 
will be pleased with the biography of Dr. 
Emmet (the father of Robert and Thomas), 
and with the defence which is entered into of 
To them, some nineteen pages 
of the family history, including a ‘‘ Notice of 
Mrs. Holmes,” and a specimen of the poetic 
talent of Mrs. Cunningham, may afford con- 
siderable attractions. To society generally, 
these details are of little interest. True, we 
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| 
} 


read with sympathy the notice of Annie Cur- | 


ran, which, beginning at page 502, extends to | 


ge545; but weshould have been better pleased 
had the author adhered more closely to the 
task which he originally undertook. 5 


j 
| 


j 
' 


king | 


of that portion of his work which relates to | 


| the biography of Robert Emmet, the author 


says—‘* My chief hope for its success, however, 
| is, that it may be judged, not by the amount 
| of literary ability, but of labour and research, 
| that I have brought to the performance. Its 
| principal value consists in the documentary 
| information which will be found in it.” 
| Madden has brought an amount of labour and 
_ research truly wonderful to bear on his history. 
| What he has written, he has for the most part 
| written well, although he has not fulfilled the 
| promise given in his title page. 
| Thomas Addis Emmet, undoubtedly the 
|most gifted of the family, was intended for 
| the medical profession, and was sent to Edin- 
| burgh to pursue his studies. We are told that 
| his ardour for study was only equalled by his 
| popularity amongst his fellow-students, and 
that he was at one time president of no less 
than five societies connected with literary, 
scientific, and medical subjects. Having 
visited the principal schools of medicine in 
Great Britain, he travelled for a short time on 
the Continent ; finally, he returned home, and 
abandoning medicine, adopted the profession 
of the law. T. A. Emmet appears to have 
distinguished himself early in his professional 
career, by his defence of James Napper Tandy 
in 1792. So extraordinary were the cireum- 
stances under which this trial arose, and so 
characteristic were they of the state of Ireland 
at that period, that we shall briefly enter into 
a description of them. 
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It appears that J. N. Tandy was secretary 
to the Dublin Society of United Irishmen. 
The society wished to discover the views of 
the Defenders, another political association. 
Tandy met a party of the latter at Castle 
Bellingham, and took the oath as required. 
Being informed that a bill of indictment was 
prepared against him, as member of a secret 
society, he fled the kingdom. Ere, however, 
Tandy left the country, he challenged the 
solicitor-general ; it is said that the latter was 
willing to waive his privilege, and that it was 
intimated to Tandy that his opponent would 
meet him. Not seeming anxious, however, to 
avail himself of the courtesy of the solicitor- 
general, that gentleman complained of the 
breach of privilege, and Napper Tandy was 
summoned to the bar of the House of Com- 
mons. Not appearing, a warrant was issued 
against him, and a reward offered by proclama- 
tion of the lord-lieutenant for his capture. 
Napper Tandy, however, commenced pro- 
ceedings against the viceroy, the Earl of 
Westmoreland, the lord chancellor, the Right 
Hon. John Foster, &c. The plaintiff's 
attorney issued a subpcena against the lord- 
lieutenant, and the question arose, ‘* Whether 
any action, civil or criminal, can lie against a 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland pending his vice- 
royalty ?” 

“The proceedings were instituted on the 
ground that the official rank of the lord- 
lieutenant was conferred by letters patent 
under the great seal of Great Britain; while 
the great seal of Ireland was the only one 
which could be recognised in any court of law 
in Ireland.” The true object of these proceed- 
ings was to contest Lord Westmoreland’s right 
to the title of viceroy, inasmuch as he had 
been appointed by letters patent under the 
seal of England. 


The speech made in this case by Thomas 
Addis Emmet was learned, eloquent, and 
startling, inasmuch as he wound up by boldly 
affirming that for the ten years previous, there 
had been no legal representative of Majesty 


in Ireland; and as proof of his position 


| produce that nobleman’s patent. 


defying the counsel for Lord Westmoreland to 
Emmet’s 


| boldness was occasionally carried to the most 


Mr. | 


| a capital offence. 





astonishing length. On one occasion a man 
was convicted of administering the oath of the 
Society of United Irishmen, which was then 
Emmet appeared for the 
prisoners, on a motion in arrest of judgment. 
laving read the “test,” to use the author's 
words, with “all the gravity of a man who 
felt that he was binding his soul by the 
obligations of a solemn oath,” he addressed 
the court in these words—‘* My Lords, here, in 
the presence of this legal court, this crowded 
auditory—in the presence of the Being that 
sees and witnesses and directs this judicial tri- 
bunal—here, my Lords, I myself, in the presence 
of God, declare J take the oath.” After which 
astounding piece of oratory, he kissed the book 
and laid it down. ‘‘ All’s well that ends well.” 
The prisoners were treated with clemency, and, 
astonishing as it may seem, no steps were taken 
against the newly-sworn United Irishman, nor 
was he, we believe, reprimanded. 

Thomas Addis Emmet’s connection with the 
United Irishmen led to his arrest in 1798. The 
devotion of his wife during his imprisonment 
calls for our respect and admiration. For 
twelve months she never quitted his prison, 
save on one occasion for a few hours. She 
shared her husband's narrow cell and scanty 


| food for a considerable time ere the fact was 


discovered by the jailer; orders having been 
received to refuse her re-admission if she once 
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left the prison, but to use no force in removing 
her, the consequence was what is stated above. 

That Mr. Emmet was an eminent lawyer and 
a man of very distinguished talent, there is no 
doubt ; and that his merits were highly appre- 
ciated in America—as they were, indeed, in 
Treland—is most true. We do not, however, 
think that his name will be rendered more 
celebrated by the very American holocaust of 
praise offered to him by Mr. Haines, an Ameri- 
can barrister. Mr. Haines says (page 144)— 
“Tf Mr. Emmet has any one extraordinary 
power, it is the ready talent of successful and 
overawing reply ;” and, with marvellous in- 
consistency, he is found in page 146 speaking 
of him thus :— 

“ Helvetius remarks that the sun of glory only 
shines upon the tomb of greatness. His observation 
is too often true, but facts and living proofs some- 
times contradict it. Mr. Emmet walks on in life 
amid the eulogiums, the admiration, and the enthu- 
siastic regard of a great and enlightened community. 
In a letter which I have recently received 
from a friend who resided in a western part of the 
Union—a lawyer of eminence—he speaks of the 
New York bar. ‘Thomas Addis Emmet,’ says he, 
‘is the great luminary whose light even crosses the 
‘western mountains. His name rings down the 
valley of the Mississippi, and we hail his efforts with 
a kind of local pride.’ If to draw the character of 
Homer needs the genius of the immortal bard him- 
self—if to pourtray the powers of Demosthenes 
requires the gigantic intellect of the great Athenian 
orator, Mr. Emmet has nothing to expect from me.” 

Having reached page 182, having been fully 
instructed as to T. A. Emmet’s death, and 
having glanced over a short sketch of his wife’s 
life, it is with great pleasure that we find an 
allusion to the fate of some few members of 
the United Irishmen. On turning to the next 
page, we are greatly disappointed by encoun- 
termg no less than seven extracts from the 
American press, all of them written in allusion 
to Mr. Emmet’s death. These quotations 
occupy about ten pages. 

In treating of the life of Robert Emmet, Mr. 
Madden says, ‘ There have been among the 
United Irishmen persons of greater intellectual 
powers than Robert Emmet. . . Theobald 
Wolfe Tone pre-eminently was one of these.” 
For the biography of Wolfe Tone, how- 
ever, we look in vain. Robert Emmet 
seems first to have displayed his talents 
as member of the Historical and Debating 
Societies of Trinity College, Dublin. Mr. Mad- 
den tells us that Moore, who was his friend and 
fellow-student, speaks thus of him in his “‘ Life 
and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald” :— 
‘Were I to number, indeed, the men, among all 
I have ever known, who appeared to me to com- 
bine in the greatest degree pure moral worth 
with intellectual power, I should amongst the 
highest of the few place Robert Emnnet.” 
A protestant clergyman, the Rev. Archibald 
Douglas, says of him in a letter to Mr. 
Madden:—** With Robert Emmet I was most 
intimate before he left college and after. Indeed, 
in his young days he almost lived in our house. 
So gifted a creature does not appear in a 
thousand years.” In 1802, he returned to 
Dublin from the Continent, for the purpose of 
organising or assisting the expected rebellion 
in Ireland. The 23rd of July, 1803, was fixed 
upon for the revolt. Mr. Madden believes 
that the government, though appearing ignorant 
of the plot, were in reality forewarned; he 
believes that the doctrine of Lord Castlereagh 
was “‘ that rebellion was to be fostered till it 
came to a head, that the cure might be 
radical.” Whether such were the case or not, 
certain it is that the authorities lacked no kind 
of warning that the people were disposed to 
insurrection. ‘On the anniversary of the 











French revolution, bonfires were very general 
throughout the city.” An explosion which 
took place about the same time in the dépét of 
the rebels, must have reached the ears of the 
authorities. In speaking of the murder of 
Lord Kilwarden, which was perpetrated on the 
night of the outburst (the mob met his 
Lordship’s carriage, and he was mortally 
wounded in the street), Mr. Madden states it 
as his opinion, that it was the act of some 
monsters who were not of the insurgents’ party, 
‘“‘for the purpose of bringing the greatest 
possible obloguy on the people, and doing the 
greatest possible mischief to the prospects of 
their leader, and the character of his under- 
taking.” In another place, he calls it “an 
ingenious device of Orangeism.” Such a view 
of the case is highly improbable, and we 
think decidedly unfair. 

To treachery and bad organisation is due the 
comparatively small amount of bloodshed which 
resulted from this effort, as also its easy de- 
feat :— 

“The Wicklow men, under Dwyer, on whom 
great dependence was placed, had not arrived; the 
man who bore the order to him from Emmet 
neglected his duty and remained at Rathfarnham. 
The Kildare men came in, and were informed, evi- 
dently by a traitor, that Emmet had postponed his 
attempt, and they went back at five o’clock in the 
afternoon. The Wexford men came in, and, to the 
number of 200 or 300, remained in town the early 
part of the night, to take the part assigned to them, 
but they received no orders. A large body of men 
were assembled at the Broadstone, ready to act when 
the rocket signal agreed upon should be given, but 
no such signal was made.” 

The few men who joined Emmet are de- 
scribed by our author as a ‘“ motley assemblage 
of armed men, a great number of whom were, 
if not intoxicated, under the evident excitement 
of drink,”—a set of men very likely, we should 
think, to murder the Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, when they happened to meet 
him in their way. 

The following paper, in Emmet’s handwrit- 
ing, was after the failure found in the de- 
pot :-— 

“T have little time to look at the thousand diffi- 
culties which still lie between me and the completion 
of my wishes; that those difficulties will likewise 
disappear, I have ardent and I trust rational hopes ; 
but if it is not to be the case, I thank God for hay- 
ing gifted me with a sanguine disposition. To that 
disposition Z run from reflection,” &c. 

The great fault of Mr. Madden’s work is the 
want of order which he displays in classing the 
matter which he gives us. For instance, im- 
mediately after a description is given to Major 
Sirr of Robert Emmet, for the purpose of 
apprehending him—given, too, by no less a 
person than the Rey. Thomas Elrington, pro- 
vost of Trinity College, who was asked for it 
by a lady—whilst we are expecting to hear of 
the arrest of the fugitive, Mr. Madden enters 
into a description of the site of the house of 
Dr. and Thomas A. Emmet ; and gives us Dr. 
Emmet’s opinion of his son’s character. We 
are also informed concerning Dr. Emmet’s 
death, and are given copies of the certificates 
of burial of both Dr. and Mrs. Emmet. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Madden will in 
some future edition—we hope to see many 
future editions of his work—correct or explain 
such statements as these :— 

“In January, 1791, T. A. Emmet married 
Jane, daughter of the Rey. John Patten.” 
—(P. 34.) 

** In 1823 my sister was married to Thomas 
Addis Emmet.” —(P. 207, Miss Macnevin’s nar- 
rative.) 

“The widow of Thomas Addis Emmet, the 
sister of the venerable J. Patten of Dublin, 





survived her beloved husband eighteen years.” 
(P. 181.) A note adds that she was married 
to T. A. Emmet in 1791. 

“Christopher Temple Emmet, in the full 
vigour of mind and manhood, died of a few 
days’ illness, whilst absent from his home and 
family, on the Munster circuit, in 1789, at the 
early age of twenty-seven, leaving a daughter 
born in April, 1795.” 

“The widow of C. Temple Emmet only 
survived him a few months.” 





RATIONAL MEDICINE.* 


We fear that there are very few members of 
the medical profession who possess the same 
amount of moral courage as Dr. Stephen Ward, 
who, in his oration delivered before the mem- 
bers of the Hunterian Society, was bold and 
straightforward enough to give a clear, manly, 
and lucid description of his views on the 
subject of Rational Medicine. We agree most 
fully in his opinion that a conviction of the 
large powers of nature, and the comparatively 
limited powers of art, in the cure of disease, is 
daily gaining ground. To use his own expres- 
sions—‘‘ Many able and experienced practi- 
tioners have such convictions, which they 
express, perhaps, in an undertone to some 
confidential medical friend, but which they 
think it premature or impolitic openly to avow.” 
‘* Look what a handle you give to quackery if 
you admit all this,” some medical men will 
remark. To which my answer has been, 
‘* What a handle has already been given to it 
by insisting on the importance of drugs 
where they are but little, if at all, efficacious.” 
It is, however, satisfactory to know thet in 
the rank of the few open-spoken professors 
of the healing art, there exists such an un- 
doubted authority as Sir J. Forbes. In 
retiring from professional life, he gave a sketch 
of his lengthened experience, and his views 
resulting from it, ‘‘ Nature and Art in the 
cure of disease.” He shows that the — 
of the natural history a eo ‘ of the 
powers of nature, has e public to 
undue confidence in art, as "rrsctined by 
educated medical men, which confidence, when 
disappointed, has merged into every species of 
charlatanry. He-eites insiances in which 
diseases of various kinds have had a satisfactory 
termination without any special treatment, 
but he does not, on the other hand, fail fo.de- 
scribe the beneficial results of ial treatment 
in certain forms of disease. . Ward does 
not cast any slur upon science, neither 
does he attempt to underrate the value of the 
microscope or laboratory. ‘“ Under the term 
medicine,” he says, ‘“*I embrace its different 
branches, and the art as well as the science ; 
and I call that rational medicine which has its 
foundation laid in a recognition of nature’s 
resources in disease as well as in health ; 
which feels that its object is science, not 
mystery; which, for its advancement, 
recourse to philosophical appliancesand methods 
of investigation; which acknowledges no 
means but such as are adequate to ends; 
which holds hypotheses upon uncertain tenure, 
ready to relinguish them as fresh compelling 
facts flow in; and which, eminently eclectic, 
avails itself of what is = in all systema, and 
is yet slave to none!” This is a broad, enlarged 
view, worthy of a thinker and a worker; there 
is no globule —see no a 
rha , and though hygienic conditions. are 
ae ror ey there is no attempt to deny 
that “there are many cases which modified 





* Rational Medicine : its Position and Prospects. By Stephen 
H. Ward, M.D., London, M.R.C.P. (London: Churchill) 
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hygienic arrangements will not mect, without | the operation. 


the rational co-operation of special medicine.” | 
In that portion of the oration referring for the | 
microscope, an acknowledgment is offered to | 
the services it has rendered. Before its use, the | 
anatomy of the tissues was unknown. In the | 
capillary action of the blood, demonstrated by | 
Malpighi; the law of cell development elabo- | 
rated by Schwann and Schleiden, embracing 
all organic life ; in the diagnosis of certain skin 
diseases, renal and vesical affections of blood, 
and the detection of impurities in food and 
the microscope has ample justice done 

to itsvalue. But can there be a doubt of “the 
school of young medicine” devoting too much 
time to its excessive study? This class of 
students scarcely acquire any knowledge of 
the physiognomy of disease, and in our own 
experience they become inferior practitioners. 
istry, again, as we have said, is admitted 

Dr. ¥ tard to be a most valuable ally of 
iology. ‘This hobby also is over-ridden ; 
ar as imperfect is it, even in its extended 
and increasing discoveries, that it fails in its 
utility to combat with all phases of disease. 
One theory, moreover, is often controverted by 
another. That of Liebig, for instanee, 
on the nutrition of particular foods, once 
so plausible, is now no longer con- 
sidered conclusive. ‘Advanced physioclo- 
gists, and indeed chemists also, have adduced 
against the Liebig theory the facts that what 
nourishes one man is poison to another, that 
nitrogenous foods alone are inadequate to the 
purposes of nourishment, while food containing 
a very large proportion of non-nitrogenous 
material does nourish.” Chemical dealers 
with disease too frequently forget vital action. 
The importance of this belief is ably brought 
f by Dr. Ward, who judiciously quotes 
the author of “The Physiology of Common 
Life” to bear him out in his opinion. “ Vital 
depend on chemical processes, but are 

not themselves chemical, and therefore cannot 
be explained by chemistry. There is something 





Dryden in his translation 
concludes :— 
“Tapis first perceived the closing wound, 

And first the footsteps of a god he found : 

* Arms, arms!’ he cries, ‘the sword and shield prepare, 

And send the willing chief, renew'd, to war. 

This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 

Nor art’s effect, but done by hands divine.” 
We of course only deprecate a principle of 
undue interference, in the use of this quotation. 
The light of surgery stands out in striking con- 
trast to the darkness of medicine. Dr. Ward 
urges the necessity of relying more than we do 
on the restorative powers inherent in our con- 
stitutions, from the ignorance of which “ has 
arisen and been maintained among practitioners 
of the orthodox school, that system of poly- 
pharmacy which has weakened their position 
in regard to remedies where they are undeni- 
ably beneficial, and detracted from the credit, 
which has ever been justly their due, of having 
been alive to the importance in the treatment 
of disease of modified hygienic measures.” 
There is much valuable matter in this oration. 
Dr. Stephen Ward is not a half-educated man ; 
he is fully com etent to test the value of all 
scientific means to be employed in the treat- 
ment of disease; but his common sense tells 
him how much may, and how much may not, 
be done to bring about its alleviation. 





SIX MONTHS IN REUNION.* 

Tr is just possible that some of our readers may 
not know where ‘“ Reunion ” is, since it is long 
before new names take the place of those to 
which we have been accustomed. For the 
benefit, then, of all antediluvians, we beg 
to state that after the revolution of 1848, the 
island of Bourbon was rebaptised, although the 
old and royal name is still greatly in vogue 
among the inhabitants of the country. 

Mr. Beaton has done good service in the 
publication of these interesting volumes. He 
is an intelligent observer, enjoys himself heartily, 
in spite of manifold discomforts, and compels 
his readers to enjoy themselves also. Sagacity, 








special in vital phenomena which necessarily 
transcends chemical investigation.” The philo- 
sophic poet warns us :— 

“ From higher judgment-seats make no appeal to low.” 


Dr. Paris long since protested against the 
fashion of examining and deciding upon the 
action of by a mere mechanical investi- 
gation of their composition. The author 
of this oration liolds his consultations 
with “nature, the wise physician,” acting 
himself as the servant of nature, “nature's 
minister,” to second her efforts and carry out 
her indications. In so doing, ample scope will 
be found for the exercise of the faculties, to 
employ chemical aid where required, and to 
avoid special drugging when it is not requisite. 
Dr. Ward quotes Sydenham most appositely on 
this point, ‘I often think that we forget the 
good rule festina leate, that we move more 
quickly than we ought to do; and that more 
could be left to nature than we are at present 
in the habit of leaving to her. To imagine that 
she always wants the aid of art is an error, 
and an unlearned error too. If it were so, she 
would have provided for the human race less 
than its preservation demands.” The quacks 
of former days, in their bills descriptive of their 
nestrums, generally used the expression, 
“with God's blessing,” in the performance of 
a cure. These curers could lay no greater 
claim to it than Virgil's Iapis in the curing of 
£neas, who tried his skill, was very assiduous 
about the wound, and indeed was the only 
Visible means that relieved the hero. The 
poet, however, assures us that it was the 
particular assistance of a deity that speeded 


practical good sense, a healthy animal nature, 
| a well cultivated mind—are Mr. Beaton’s quali- 
| fications as a traveller and a writer of travels. 
He does not describe scenery well, and fails in 
the expression of sentiment or imagination ; 
but in spite of these deficiencies, which serve to 
weaken some portion of his volumes, the work 
as a whole is written with taste and skill, and 
(bounds with anecdote and information. 

Books of travel are always interesting in pro- 
portion to the ability displayed by their 
authors. New life can be given to the most 
sackneyed routes. The oldest country can be 
made note-worthy, if the traveller have the 
requisite power of receiving vivid impressions, 
and of transferring them in all their freshness 
to his narrative. Mr. Trollope, or Mr. King- 
lake, could find food for a fascinating volume 
in a journey through the least interesting of 
our English shires, while writers less gifted 
will sometimes find it difficult to carry their 
readers with them through regions most re- 
aowned in history or in song. 

Mr. Beaton possesses the advantage of hav- 
ing selected ground that is comparatively un- 
trodden ; and though he cannot be numbered 
vith our first-class travellers, he has made good 
use of a good opportunity. But our readers 
shall judge for themselves, so far as a few lively 
extracts will enable them to do so, of the kind 
of matter which is provided in these volumes. 
Here is a fascinating picture of home comforts 


advent of ‘tired nature's soft restorer, balmy sleep; 
but soon experienced the advent of certain entities 
far less poetical and pleasant. The foe came rushing 
on in such force, attacking on all sides, and giving 
ro quarter, that we were tempted to believe that we 
must have strayed by mistake into the cabinet 
déiude of some enthusiastic entomologist who 
had made certain Ishmaelitish animalcule his 
speciality. The slow torture at length reached a 
point when endurance was no longer possible, and 
we rushed from a room where we were threatened 
with the fate of St. Bartholomew. We had already 
passed through a pretty severe ordeal at the Hotel 
Joinville, but nothing to be compared with this. 

“T would advise every future visitor to Reunion 
to use nothing but a sofa as a couch, and to retain 
his every-day dress as a protection against something 
worse than cold. We were just dropping off, when 
we were roused by the howling of those unpaid 
scavengers of all Eastern towns—the dogs, which 
roam about the streets without a master. I rose 
and peeped over the wall, and there in the street sat 
some twenty curs of low degree, discussing some 
point of interest to the canine race in a manner no 
doubt highly satisfactory to themselves, though 
little agreeable to their neighbours of the human 
species. To sleep under such circumstances was 
impossible, and we hailed the first rays of the sun 
with something of the enthusiasm of a Parsee 
devotee, and hurried forth to examine all that is 
interesting in the town and neighbourhood of St. 
Denis.” 

Insect life is indeed the chief drawback to 
the enjoyment of tropical warmth and beauty ; 
and, in another instance, our travellers, for Mr. 
Beaton was accompanied by his wife, not only 
endured these enemies, but were overrun with 
cockroaches at the same time. These small 
incidents of travel unfortunately leave an 
abiding impression on the memory. 


The following passage we commend to the- 
studentsand followers of population-Malthus:— 


“ Every stranger must be struck with the prolifi- 
cacy of the Creoles of Mauritius and Bourbon. There 
seems to be something in the climate or atmosphere 
of these two islands especially favourable to the ex- 
tension of the Creole race. While in France, among 
the upper-classes at least, there are seldom more 
than two or three children in one family, and very: 
often none at all, such a limited number would 
almost make a husband an object of public com- 
miseration in these islands. The pére de famille is 
a privileged individual, whose worth in his own eyes, 
and in that of the public generally, is measured by 
the number of children who bear his name. Every. 
addition to his family gives him an additional claim 
upon the Government, so that the man who has as 
many sons as the patriarch considers himself jus- 
tified in aspiring to the highest offices in the state. 
An amusing illustration of this feeling occurred 
some years ago in Mauritius. A respectable Creole 
calledupon the Governor, and requested him to bestow 
on him the office of district magistrate, which was 
then vacant. The Governor, surprised at such a 
request from a man who knew nothing of law, asked. 
him what icular claims he had to entitle him to 
such an office. ‘Sir,’ was the dignified reply, ‘Iam 
the father of twenty children.’ ‘ Voila le tort que 
vous avez,’ was the unsympathising answer, which 
lost the Governor his popularity, and shocked the 
feelings of every pére de fcmille in the colony.” 

Happily the inhabitants of thts favoured 
island can afford to surround themselves with 
olive branches. The rice is the best in the 
world, the coffee scarcely inferior to that of 
Mocha, the sea abounds with fish, and the 
forests with deer, vegetables and fruit are as 
plentiful as they are good, while Madagascar 
supplies the island with meat, and France with 
wine. Claret is used by all classes, and seldom 
costs more than tenpence a bottle. Even the 





at St. Denis -— 
“ We retired at an early hour, longing for the 


* Six Months in Reunion: A Clergyman’s Holidau, and How 
he Passed it. By the Rev. P. Beaton, M.A. 2 vols. (Lor- 
; don: Hurst & Blackett.) 








lowest class of blacks drink something which 
bears the name, if it does not possess the 
qualities, ascribed to this wholesome wine. 
One custom with reference to the table struck 
Mr. Beaton as being unknown in any other 
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country except Russia. The first time he 
dined out, he tells us he found nothing on the 
table but bread, fresh butter, radishes, and 
Madeira. ‘This was intended to whet the 
—— for the more substantial food which 
followed. Spiritualism has, it appears, many 
yotaries in Bourbon, and tables have become 
as excitable as in Europe. The spirits had at 
first the habit of professing themselves 
adherents of the ( shureh of Rome, but a Pro- 
testant lady having taken them in hand, the 
value of Protestant principles was on the con- 
trary affirmed, so that neither party have 
gained converts through the medium of these 
questionable shapes. 

“Some of these spirits exhibited a rudeness of 
character little in keeping with the usual French 
politeness. One old lady discovered that her table 
was inhabited by the Virgin Mary; though why 
she should have chosen such an uncomfortable 
residence does not exactly appear. Flattered by the 
presence of such an important guest, the lady in- 
vited the Bishop to her house; but judge of their 
astonishment, when they entered the room, to see 
the table, after an unearthly creaking, probably 
meant for laughter, rush round the room, first on 
one leg, and then on another, rapping out, in the 
words of Grip, in ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ ‘I'm a devil, 
I'm a devil!’ No wonder that the Bishop fled from 
a house occupied by a guest so different in character 
from the one he expected to meet, or that the lady 
consigned the table to an element congenial to the 
habits of him who had occupied it.” 

The religious state of the island is dwelt on 
at some length by Mr. Beaton. He wonders 
and grieves that no effort has been made by 
the Reformed Churches in France to send a 
missionary to their countrymen in Bourbon, 
and gives an interesting account of the few 
Protestants he met with. One of these, an 
Englishwoman, had passed with Christian 





menades which abound in the vicinity of the town, 


he is startled by the appearance of a long tuft of | 
human hair dangling from the branch of a tamarind | 
or filao-tree. He begins to speculate whether some | 
adventurous Celestial, in climbing the tree, has not | 
left the most important part of his head-dress 
behind him, and involuntarily recalls the lines 
which are suspended over M. Louis’ window at Port 
uis— 
“* Plaignez le triste sort d’ Absalom pendu par la nuque, 
Il ne serait pas mort ¢il avait porté perruque ;’ 

or wonders whether some Indian has scalped his 
adversary, and hung up his tail as a trophy of victory. 
As he approaches nearer, he sees how matters really 
stand. It is the establishment of an Indian barber, | 
who plies his useful trade su/ Jove, and thus escapes | 
all the embarrassment of house-rent and taxes. His 
stock-in-trade is not very extensive. Ii consists of | 
a ball of soap, a brush, and a razor of native manu- | 
facture, the sight of which would bring tears to | 
the eyes of Alderman Mechi or Joseph Mappin. | 
With this primitive instrument he removes the hair | 
from the head and chin of his customer, who kneels 
during the operation, and relieves its tedium by 
chewing the betel-nut, and listening to the gossip 
of a circle of his countrymen, who are squatting on 
their haunches, and perfuming the air with the 
fumes of the narghilé.” 


Mr. Beaton has spent his six months’ holiday 
in a very agreeable fashion. We hope that we 
may have the pleasure of meeting him again 
on another excursion. 


INFIDEL SERMONS.* 
AmonG the characteristics of modern infidelity 
one can scarcely avoid noticing that it has lost 
much of the coarseness which marked it in the 
days of Paine and his contemporaries. It is not 
often that a man will now be found to speak of 
the Lord Jesus as an impostor, or of the Apostles 
as rogues. Probably the reason of this is to 





courage through a series of the most trying 
vicissitudes. The following anecdote is re- 
lated concerning her :— 

“On the occasion of my visit to the cemetery, I 
observed a simple monument erected to the memory 
of an Englishman of the name of Jones, who had 
been a apne of languages in the Lyceum, and 
died at the early age of thirty-six. He was the only 
Englishman buried there, or at least the only one 
whose grave could be distinguished, and his funeral 
took place under somewhat singular circumstances. 
He had not conformed to the established religion, 


and there was no Protestant minister in the island 


be found in the improved religious feeling of 
| the day as compared with that prevalent half 
| a century ago ; a change, due in the first place 
| to the labours of men who, whatever their 
| faults, were unequalled in zeal for the 
Church of Christ. So far, we have great occa- 
| Sion for thankfulness; at the same time, the 
| signs of evil are enough in number and magni- 

tude to make us anxious. One of those signs 
| is the undue estimate of man’s intellectual 
powers, the notion that they are sufficient in 
| themselves to guide him into truth without 
| supernatural assistance. It has been well 


to read the service of the Church of England at his | observed by Butler, that objections against the 


ave. 


" © His brother professors, by whom he had been 


deeply respected, requested permission to assemble 
at the cathedral for the purpose of accompanying 
his remains to the cemetery ; but as, to borrow the 
local phrase, he had neither lived nor died ‘dans la 
religion,’ the clergy refused their permission. He 
would have been buried without any religious cere- 
mony, if his energetic countrywoman had not come 
forward at this juncture. She arranged everything, 
marched to the cemetery at the head of the funeral 
procession, and read the impressive service of the 
Church of England at the grave. 

“ The Frenchmen, always ready to appreciate every- 
thing noble, were so much impressed by the sight 
of a lady officiating at the funeral of her countryman, 
that they knelt reverently on the green turf which 
covered the neighbouring graves ; and when, at the 
close of the service, one of them, in accordance with 
the customs of the country, delivered a funeral 
oration, he bestowed the highest praise on the lady 
who, animated by the purest motives, and undeterred 
by the timidity of her sex, had come forward and 
officiated on the occasion.” 

We had marked other passages for quota- 
tion, for the book is by no means destitute of 
what Dr. Chalmers would have termed notabilia. 
We must, however, content ourselves with the 
following, which describes a primitive mode of 
conducting a primitive trade :— 


scheme of Christianity, as distinguished from 
objections against its evidence, are futile : it is 
for us to consider whether a message purport- 
ing to come from God bears with it any marks 
of being what it professes to be, but it is not 
within the compass of man’s reason to form a 
scheme of salvation for himself, nor is he a 
judge as to what the conditions of that scheme 
should be. 

The book before us seems the work of a man 
who is honest and earnest, and this is likely to 
render it dangerous to those whose religion is 
simply a matter of outward assent, or even to 
others whose feelings have been touched, but 
where conviction has not been attained by 
thoroughly hearty prayer and some realisation 
of the higher Christian life. There is in it an 
amount of confidence in human ability to dis- 
cover the truth unaided, which, compared with 
the meagre results gained by men during the 
first 4,000 years of the world’s history, must 


and deplorable for its impiety. We recom- 
mend to his consideration the above remark of 
Butler’s. 





* Practical Religion contrasted with Theological Theories. 





“As the traveller passes along the shady pro- 








By Philip William Perfitt. (London: George Mainwaring. 
1860.) 


of any adequate idea of what sin is. There 
is no sense of its being the very contradiction 
of the divine nature; the view is earthly. 
Social progress is held up as the great end, not 
salvation, or any relief to a guilty soul. 

The fact of man’s inherent depravity is 
denied, but it is strange that the writer is bold 
enough to declare that the Bible supports his 
view. A great deal is said about the unfairness 
of theologians in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures generally, especially in wilfully 
misusing the meaning of the text of the book 
of Genesis to force the language of the earlier 
portion into conformity with the creeds and 
systems to which they have given their adhesion. 
Immediately the author proceeds to do a little 
forcing upon his own account :— 

“The second stage in this history is that of the 
temptation and the fall, and this too has been sadly 
misrepresented in the popular theology. ‘The subtle 
serpent’ pressed the woman, and after she had ‘eaten 
of the fruit, she gave unto her husband, who ate 
also.” This is the whole relation, save that, ‘ after 
they had eaten,’ their ‘eyes were opened, and they 
knew that they werenaked.’ They had passed from 
unconscious innocence to conscious kpow 
had heard contradictory statements, and, at length, 
experience had taught them that the truth lay not 
upon both sides. Both had been innocent in this— 
that they knew no wrong, and both were still 

innoceut in the sense of not having been conscious 
0 ee It was through 
experience only that they could learn the fact, that 


| good and evil were at war, and that these twain 


must largely influence life. 

“Innocently they had become masters of the great 
secret, that knowledge brings trials and pain; but 
how could they be visited with heavy penalties for 
this innocent action? Can we visit upon our chil- 
dren the acts done innocently? Are we not compelled 
to plead that until they know the nature of what 








they do, we cannot hold them responsible? It is 
true, indeed, that, when a chiid has disobeyed the 
injunction of its parent, and has seized the hot iron, 
there is a punishment which is by nature associated 
with the act, and Se caliente ie le rs 
not dream of adding anything to it in order 
increase the suffering. And that is precisely what 
this writer intended to convey—that man must 
eater tio nates Sores ne = 
had no conception of any original «Soe 
by modern diner which, in an external form, was 
to be visited upon all his descendants. 

“Neither did the Hebrews ever believe this 
doctrine, which, in fact, was only called into 
existence in order to enable theologians to account 
for the condition, and to fill up their theory of the 
universe, Certain ideas had gone abroad in relation 
to the mission and work of Jesus—ideas which 


depended solely upon His sacrifice; ideas which 
involved that the sin of humanity was so 
that ‘nothing short of the death-sufferings of the 
Divinity could wash it away,’ and it was in order 
to bring this act into harmony be er a Me 
hilosophy, that consequences a due ve 
- Lato their wae de this extended idea 
of the fall was into the popular theology. 
It was in Stem spite that, chiefly through 
the works of St. Augustine, this theory was first 
received. He started with the assumption that the 
death of Christ, considering His personal 
God, implied that an enormous weight of 
upon mankind, and, in order to give support 
premiss, the new explanation of the 
committed in Eden was conceived. Th 
theory of redemption was connected with 
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seem to a Christian ridiculous for its conceits, | 


The capital defect of the book is tha want | 
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| history itself, i 

' taught to read it through the light of these th 

which has proved a most disastrous 

mankind. 7 ; 
“The proof that the Bible does not recognise this 

inherent depravity—this positive incapacity to do 

any good thing, is found in the fact, that it contains 

scores of passages, calling upon all men to be good, 
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and to do only that which is just and honourable: 
The Old Testament abounds with passages and 
statements so contrary to the idea that this action, 
this eating of the apple, brought universal depravity 
in its tram, that we are wholly at a loss to 
understand how it can be insisted upon by the 
mer believers. For imstance, what is more 
ently taught than this—that sin is inexcusable 
before God? But, if sin became an essential 
element in human nature, then, before God, it must 
be excusable, for the lower animals are not 
responsible. Unless we are free to choose the 
and reject the evil, we cannot be held responsible ; 


‘ and if we are free to choose, then our own nature is 
* mot so corrupt as this doctrine declares.” 


The writer of the book of Genesis does not 
represent this as an innocent action, because he 
describes Eve as telling the serpent that God 
had forbidden it, (Gen. iii. 2,3). Neither after 
the commission of the act were they both still 
innocent in the sense of not having been 
conscious that their action was improper, for 
(verse 5) they hid themselves from the presence 
of the Lord when they heard His voice. Nor 
did the writer precisely intend to convey that 
man must suffer the natural consequences of 
his action, nothing being added to it in order 
to increase the suffering, for (verses 16-19) he 
speaks of the Almighty’s displeasure and the 
punishment inflicted. Neither was it in the 4th 
century that the theory was first received, that 
the redemption of all souls depended solely 
upon the sacrifice of Christ ; for St. Paul had 
taught in the first century, “‘ In Christ we have 
redemption through His blood, the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the riches of His grace,” 
(Eph. i. 7); and that, “ As in Adam all dic, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive,” 
(1 Cor. xv. 22). 

But, in spite of Mr. Perfitt’s theory, there 
are in the “discourses” themselves 
which seem to us not very consistent with the 
dogma of the “inherent goodness of man.” 
In one , speaking respectfully and can- 
didly of those whom he supposes to have created 
the popular teaching on this subject, the author 
observes :— 

“They felt within themselves a burdensome sense 
of sin; they were conscious of a war waged within, 
against what they knew to be both upright and 
honourable. And who has not felt the same?” 
And in page 64 there are the following 
words :—‘ It is the nature of man to abuse 

.” The faet is true, but the theory of 
otra nature here started fails to supply us 
with the reason why. 

Of course there is no sense of man’s need 
of redemption, and the punishment for sin 
seems greatly to be limited to the present life. 
The conception of Christ is that He was a 
teacher sent from God, not a Saviour from sin ; 
but this teaching it seems necessary to receive 
only when our own consciousness requires it as 
inspired—that is, in fact, when we please 
* Verily, verily, I say unto you, if a man keep 
My saying, he shali never see death.” There 
is a sermon of which these words form the 
motto, not the text. The author, then, knows 
that haan | were spoken by one divinely com- 
missioned ; but there is not much trace in the 
discourse of any adherence to these sayi 
** He that believeth on the Son hath everlast- 
ing life; and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth 
on him,” (John iii. 36). ‘All men should 
honour the Son, even as they honour the 
soy (John v. 23). Yet though His teach- 
ing is thus misapprehended, there is a reverence 
for His character; and the discourse on the 
words ‘‘ Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God,” opens with a descrip- 
tion of His preaching that is quite touching :— 





“Such were the words uttered by Jesus when He | 


was teaching in Jerusalem. It was a stirring time. 
The new and the old were now brought face to face, 
and the living man was winning converts on all sides. 
Here was the City of God, deserted by its ancient 
glory of Divinity, and all that men could do was to 
spe of the Divine One who had been known unto 
their fathers, but not of any Divinity as known unto 
themselves. They said, ‘Time was when Moses and 
the Prophets lived, and then God spake with man; 
but unto us He speaks not, and we can only win 
His favour by diligently observing the religious 
forms, and maintainmg the ceremonies, which our 
fathers established.’ us they moved through life 
as wheels move in a watch; all was precise, 
methodical, and the result of mechanical forces, for 
the soul had no part in the matter. Doubtless there 
were times when Hebrew eyes marked the sun set 
behind the sacred mountains, and mourned inwardly 
over ‘the degeneracy of humanity; mourned that 
they were ‘born in evil times,’ when the soul’s 
burning desire to hear the voice of - Apeey 
One speaking a new word, or utteringa fresh thought, 
could not be satisfied. But the Rabbis had declared 
that this could not be ; that God would no longer 
communicate freely with His children ; and so, with 
bent head and sorrowful heart, they pursued their 
hopeless way aiid the tombs of men who had seen 
and heard the Divine One in action and speech. 
But a change was at hand. The new Teacher rose 
and moved through the land, saying, in spirit, 
Brothers, be of good cheer, for God has neither for- 
gotten nor forsaken humanity; He is as ready now 
to receive and answer all who communicate with Him 
in spirit and in truth as ever; He has not hidden 
Himself away, but ye have closed your eyes ; He has 
not ceased tu speak, but ye have sealed up your ears ; 
He—the Everlasting—My father and your father-— 
has never even desired to cease from communicating 
with His creatures ; but ye, through folly or fear, 
through formularies and eraft, have been induced to 
believe the contrary. I now rise to tear away the 
veil, and show how foully ye have been abused. Ye 
say that Moses had power and Solomon had wisdom ; 
believe now that God is no respecter of persons, /ook 
within yourselves, and there ye shall fi erie 
power and wells of wisdom, which shall, when wisely 
used, raise ye above these two. But asa first step ye 
must believe in a living God, and in daily goodness ; 
then all else shall be added, until ye shall cease to 
say, God spake thus unto our fathers, saying in its 
place, God has thus spoken unto us, and He is ready 
and willing to receive all who will go in humbleness 
of spirit, and freed from the leaven of formality ; 
unto these He will be a living, speaking, and much- 
pardoning Divinity.” 
Certainly the Lord taught that God is no re- 
- ogee of persons, but we must protest against 
is being represented as saying, “ Look within 
yourselves, and there ye shall find sources of 
power and wells of wisdom.” Nothing can 
possibly be conceived more contrary to His 
teaching ; and it is only the eR that 
Mr. Perfitt is ignorant of the Bible that can 
here shield him from being convicted of wilful 
blindness. The Lord’s doctrine was, ‘* Without 
Me ye can do nothing ;” “I give water which 
shall be in the receiver a well springing up into 
everlasting life.” Sources of power His dis- 
ciples were to have, not in themselves, but on 
igh 


And instead of taking Jesus’ own explana- 
tion of what He meant by being born again— 
viz., that it must be of water and of the Spirit 
—we have the following dictum (page 53) :— 
‘** Every man is born again directly he gives 
freedom to his own mental powers, and allows 
the reasoning faculties to expand and labour.” 
It may be as well to test this theory by an 
example. Benedict Spinosa was a Jew, born 
at Amsterdam, in 1632. He gave up Judaism 
and became a freethinker; and, in the language 
of a biographer, “was a simple, brave man 
—would work out for himself a solution of the 
mysteries of our being, or go without one.” 
Speaking of him ia his * Literature of Europe” 
(Part iv. chap 3), Hallam says—* No treatise 








is written in a more rigidly geometrical method 
than his Ethics. It rests on definitions and 
axioms, from which the propositions are derived 
in close, brief, and usually perspicuous demon- 
strations. Thus a fabric is erected, astonishing 
and bewildering in_its effect, yet so regularly 
constructed, that the reader must pause and 
return on his steps to discover an error in the 
nea mag. while he cannot also but ac- 
knowledge the good faith and intimate persua- 
sion of having attained the truth, which the 
acute and deep-reflecting author everywhere 
displays.” Certainly this man, according to 
the author of these discourses, was born again. 
But was this new birth the source of any 
moral result? We shall see. In the analysis 
given by Hallam of his Politics (chap. iv.) are 
the following precepts, attributed to him by 
one whose very name is almost a synonym for 
eandour :—‘‘ Means should be devised that 
neither reason nor passion should induce those 
who govern to obstruct the public weal, it 
being indifferent by what motive men act, if 
they can be brought to act for the common 
good. . . . Nooneis bound to keep the faith 
he has plighted any longer than he will, and 
that he j it useful to himself ; for he has 
not lost the power of breaking it, and power is 
right in natural law. . . . Neither the supreme 
magistrate nor the citizens in their natural 
state can do wrong; but after the institution 
of government, each citizen may do wrong by 
disobeying the magistrate, that, in fact, being 
the test of wrong. . . . Two independent states 
are naturally enemies, and may make war on 
each other whenever they please. If they make 
peace or alliance, it is no longer binding than 
the cause—that is, hope or fear in the con- 
tracting parties— shall endure.” On_ this 
Hallam remarks—“ Spinosa leaves Machiavel 
and Hobbes at some distance in his abjuration 
of rn _ religi a principle, and may be 
reckoned the most phlegmatically impudent of 
the whole school.” : c 

So much for the general theory of this mass 
of dangerous error. We might have noticed 
many reckless assertions, such as that the Bible 
history of the creation and the fall is copied 
from the Persian history of creation by Ormuzd, 
and the fall through Ahriman (page 275) ; and 
that Christ was at war with all public prayer 
(page 83). Yet mixed up with so much of 
what is objectionable, there is one pearl of 
Christianity—‘‘ The centre of religious life is 
love: love to God, love to man.” That the 
author may change his views, and that in the 
meantime his book may do no harm, is our 
sincere prayer. 





A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT.* 


Mr. Westtaxp Marston has certainly 
produced a clever novel. There is a good deal 
that is quite new in the plot; several of the 
characters are skilfully limned, and more than 
one situation or description is exceedingly well 
conceived. A little of the same mannerism as 
the title-page evidences by its isolated statement 
of the author's name, with no “by” to introduce 
it, re-ai at intervals through the volume ; 
but, taken as a whole, we are very well satisfied 
both with the style and the story. 

To its plot we can do but scanty justice in 
any outline. Suffice it to say, that the heroine, 
Caroline, Baroness Rainford, has two lovers: 
one is her cousin, Mr. Bea Faulkner, 
an apparently reformed roué, whom she has 
charmed into earnestness ; and the other an 
old playfellow, the Rev. Ralph Earl. By the 
way, we have had serious thoughts of offering 





* A Lady in her own Right!) A Novel. Westland 
Marston. (Macmillan. 1860) 
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a prize for any novel which does not contain a 
curate ; at present, every season turns out an 
array of fictitious clergy—some as models, 
others as bogi uite equal in number to the 
supporters of Lord Eb Well, the inevit- 
ablecurate—he is broad-church this time, doing 
muscular Christianity, talking platitude, and 
petting infidels—does not succeed very well at 
first. The lady prefers her cousin—who has 
begun by rescuing her from an escaped lion. 
But Caroline has a mother who is opposed to 
the match, and Faulkner’s chance seems a poor 
one. Some slight circumstances, supplying him 
with a clue, as he thinks, to the discovery of 
the elder lady’s rather mysterious antecedents 
and family, he arrives at the conviction that 
his enemy has been an actress in Germany, 
and that she is the offspring of a dissolute Irish 
music-master; and furthermore, that she has 
never been really married; that, consequently, 
Caroline is illegitimate, and he the rightful 
Baron Rainford; that, in a word, they arein a 

ition somewhat similar to the lovers in 
Tennyson’s ballad :— 

** Lord Ronald is heir of all the lands, 
Aud she is not the Lady Clare.” 

Armed with this discovery, he tries to 
terrify Lady Rainford into submission, and a 
rather ingenious équivoque is introduced; the 
lady, though legally married, has reason to 
fear she was herself illegitimate, and imagines 
that Faulkner refers to that slur when in 
reality he is off on a wrong scent. Caroline, 
however, has been disgusted by his savage 
cowardice, and is ready to marry him only to 
save her mother’s honour, Then comes the 
dignus vindice nodus: the elder Lady Rain- 
ford’s father turns up with the proofs that 
though, when he married her mother, he was a 
bigamist in intention, yet, as his first wife had 
actually died, unknown to him, a few days 
earlier, he was lawfully wedded. Faulkner 
comes with his ultimatum. But let us extract 
Mr. Westland Marston’s description of part of 
their interview :— 


“Lady Rainford was silent with amazement. Was 
it possible that, morbidly alive to a haunting thought, 
she had seen but one meaning in Beauchamp’s 
words at Rainford, while he had intended another ? 
She had felt sure that Watson, who knew all her 
secrets, had for gain or revenge betrayed them to 
Beauchamp, so familiar had the latter shown him- 
self with the sad details of her story. 

“She sat too lost to notice even the strained 
suspense of her daughter’s face. Beauchamp’s hard 
tones again roused her. 

“ «When will it please Lady Rainford to pass from 
a charge which is not urged against her to one that 
does concern her ?’ 

“Tt is really too hard,’ he said, in reply to her 
look of wonder, ‘that you will make me put into 
words those ugly facts which we might tacitly 
assume. But, since it is so, I ask what answer the 
so-called Lady Rainford gives to the charge, that she 
has no right to that name, and that she was never 
married to her alleged husband ?’ 

“ She rose, and darted to the bell. Then pausing, 
as if struck by a new train of thought, she addressed 
Caroline. 

“<T won't judge him hastily. Is it his mind, 
think you? It may be a case for the physician 
rather than for the hall 4 

“She said this without deigning Beauchamp a 
look, and in a tone which made it impossible to 
decide whether she in irony or in earnest. 

“*You must not ring that bell,’ said Beauchamp, 
composedly, as one might speak to a wayward child. 

‘Why should I have to punish your man, as I must 
do if you make him affront me ?” 

¥" smiled as she mechanically removed her 
hand from the bell. 

“* You know,’ he continued, ‘I have no wish to 
insult you. Why assume this indignation at a 
charge which you did not venture to deny at Rain- 





make it? Who dared to tell me that my bond to 
your uncle was one of dishonour ?’ 
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“*At Rainford!’ she echoed. ‘Who dared to 


“*You may as well admit that I did so,’ answered 
Beauchamp. ‘Do you suppose that I have forgotten 
the shock which my disclosure gave you?’ 

“ She well remembered her terrible struggle, and 
that she had fainted. The truth dawned upon her. 
“*Tf such a charge was made at all,’ she said, ‘it 
was when your cruelty had already deprived me of 
consciousness, so that I was unable to hear and to 
repel your slander.’ 

“Caroline sprang from her seat with a sudden cry, 
and pressed her mother’s hand convulsively to her 
lips. 

“Wait! said Beauchamp. ‘I allowed for—I 
even calculated upon—the possibility you mention. 
But I repeated the same charge to your daughter ; 
am I to believe that it was never mentioned between 
you ?” 

“*¢ Caroline?’ exclaimed Lady Rainford. 

“ Caroline, bursting into sobs, threw herself round 
her mother’s neck. 

“*Remember, dearest mother,’ she cried, ‘how 
you shrank from the subject at first ; how your illness 
and its consequences made the bare mention of it 
perilous to you.’ 

“*Then, Lady Rainford,’ pursued Beauchamp, de- 
termined to flinch from nothing, ‘toe what cause am 
I to ascribe the agitation which so utterly over- 
powered you ?” 

“ She replied with a scornful patience. 

“*You may rest satisfied, sir, that you uttered 
few words which did not pierce me like an arrow. 
But the shock, of which you again so nobly remind 
me, was due to my belief that you knew the secret 
which had preyed on me so remorselessly—the 
supposed stigma on my birth. I might well feel ter- 
ror to think that such a secret was in such hands.’ 
“Though astounded by the light which now 
broke in upon him, Beauchamp was a man for 
extremities. His stronghold menaced with destruc- 
tion, he led his forlorn hope at once in face of the 
cannon. 

“*Your story,” he said, ‘with its équivoque, is an 
ingenious one. To speak critically, the plot is 
remarkable for its suspense, and for the surprise at 
the end.’ 

“And you rank as a gentleman!’ cried Lady 
Rainford. ; 

“*My dear madam, how Kttle you must know 
me to waste such a sarcasm! There are times to 
observe the bienséances ; times to laugh at them. I 
was about to say, that itis often the sad necessity 
of romances in real life to require proofs—documents, 
for instance—for their dénowement.’ 

“*My proofs will be forthcoming to all who can 
legally challenge them,’ replied Lady Rainford. 
‘But no,’ she added ; ‘ not even you shall demand a 

of my innocence and have to wait for it. 

w, then, that my husband married me secretly 

for fear of his father’s anger; that our marrage was 
performed y Watson and attested by three other 
witnesses, whose names are attached to thecertificate, 
now in my possession. Two of these persons were 
living when I was last in Germany. My husband 
never dared to reveal our marriage in his father’s 
lifetime. Very shortly after the death of the latter, 
he himself died abroad. Now you have the key 
to my whole mystery.’ 

“* And now, Mr. Faulkner,’ continued the lady, 
‘I have been open with you as with an avowed 
enemy. All that you caz ask of me in that character 
being ended, your presence wants an excuse.’ 

“ She again rose, and a stately inclination of her 
head would have dismissed him. 

“ But with a slight, contemptuous motion he waved 
her aside, and stood with his eyes fixed on Caroline. 

“*] don’t surrender you yet,’ he said, with an 
evident but successful struggle to speak calmly. 
‘I shall play my last card, and learn if your mother’s 
words are true. Perhaps they are; perhaps you 
have foiled me. Caroline, I could almost fancy that 
my love for you was changing into hate. Well, 
in that case you will be the only being that I 
honour with my hatred.’ 

“* Don't be afraid of me,” he proceeded, observing 
her tremble. ‘I gain you or nothing. What revenge 





ford ?” 


“There was a deep pause, in which, for the first 
time, they noticed the fury of the rain that beat in 
sheets against the windows. Mother and daughter 
remained hushed, while Beauchamp walked slowly 
across the room. They saw him open the door and 
disappear. Then they heard the hall door open and 
the louder volleys of the wild rain without. 

“The joy was indeed sacred, that made them pi 
the bad, strong man gone out into a night 
turbulence was peace to his own dead calm. 

“Tt was a joy that made them at timesincredulous. 
They seemed like illusions to each other as they 
moved about the room or gazed face to face from 
either side of the fire. Then they would embrace 
to assure themselves that all was real. 

“A joy yet more profound as it subsided into 
rest— into the silence of thanksgiving.’ 

Faulkner goes out into a storm, after another 
and somewhat irrelevant episode ; and given, 
towards the end of a novel, a bad character, 
adark night and a mountainous locality, of 
course we know what is to follow. He, as in 
duty bound, tumbles over a cliff, and Caroline 
weds her old love, Ralph Earl. 

Such is a short outline of the plot, which we 
have not space to follow into its subordinate 
incidents. One feature we must not 
without marked commendation: the ual 
amelioration wrought by various influences on 
the character of the heroine is drawn with great 
skill. Mary Dawson, again, the little village 
child, with her faith in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” and her early death; Olympia St. 
Maur, the spirited, haugnty, lion-queen ; Mrs. 
Hopkinson, the vulgar, kind-h parvennue— 
widely distinct. as they are, are all creations 
of much originality and power. There are 
many other beauties which we might have 
pointed out, but we prefer co ing our 
readers to the book, and discover them 
for themselves. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The Handybook of the Civil Service. By E. 
Walford, M.A. (Longman andCo.) The existence 
of the Civil Service Commission for examination of 
candidates for government appointments during the 
last five years, has given rise to a sort of literature 
of its own ; and the increasing interest of the publie, 
the favour with which they view the system, and 

eneral desire for more know! in details of the 

ind of examination, have called for various “ Hand- 
books,” in addition to the annual reports published 
by the Commission itself.” Though the nature of 
the work does not afford scope for such talent as 
Mr. Walford possesses, yet we can fairly award him 
the merit of bringing out what we think is the most 


practica mired, giving a and 
clear view of the various departments of public 
service—62 in number—their various advantages in 
point of salary, with samples of the examination 
papers, admirably adapted to form a useful guide to 
such as turn their minds to employment under 
Government—a number which will every day in- 
crease when these appointments are more and more 
thrown open to general competition. Great mis- 
papa ae prevails with many as to the nature of 
the questions by which applicants are tested. Neither 
a son nor a parent likes to acknow a disgraceful 
deficiency in common addition or spelling ; and it is 
much pleasanter to give out that such a one has been 
plucked for want of knowing the name of the capital 
of Abyssinia, or being unable to the i 
enius of Shakespere with that of Milton. it Mr, 
alford’s explanatory notes, appended when neces- 
sary, tell truly the object of such questions, which are 
used chiefly in “competitive” trials ; and surely, for 
situations commencing with £100 a-year, in these 
days it is to be expected that candidates should be 
able to com an ordinary letter, which seems a 
rare accomplishment. On the general policy of such 
a system we have often ex ourselves, No 
scholar, like Mr. Walford, will be found to dis- 





could make up your loss to me 7” 











with the hope expressed in his 
“that the press and educated classes at large will 
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never relax their efforts till the civil service is fairly 
thrown open to all subjects of the Crown ;” and we 
may add until some of the baneful influences, still 
attaching to the old system of nomination, are, as 
we believe they speedily will be, completely over- 
come. 


Only a Woman: A Story in Neutral Tint. By 
Capt. lies Wraxall. 3 vols. (London: Hurst 
and Blackett). When three ladies and their 
waiting-maid are all in love with the same genile- 
man, who is the family tutor; and when the said 
tutor, in the course of events, bestows his hand on 
two of the fair rivals ere death had snatched either, 
it is hardly surprising that our plot should become 
somewhat tangled, and that our author should have 
recourse to certain desperate measures to get rid of 
some of his dramatis persone. Sir Norton Folgate 
is a wealthy British merchant, who, at the earnest 
request of his wife, retires from business and takes 
a tour on the Continent, accompanied by his wife, 
sons, and daughters. The latter were three in num- 
ber, and were very beautiful. Sir Norton engages 
the hero of our novel as tutor, at a very liberal 
salary of two hundred a-year. As we have hinted 
before, the three young belles fell with one accord in 
love with him, almost as soon as he made his ap- 

. To the youngest young lady, Herbert 
Fateh is exceedingly kind ; to her elder sister, un- 
commonly affectionate; the remaining fair one, 
however, is neglected, and, deeply conscious of the 
sprete injuria forme, becomes our hero's bitter 
enemy, and continues such throughout the book. 
The heroine of our tale is Jessie, handmaiden to 
these ladies, with whom Mr. Herbert Leigh falls in 
loye, and to whom he promises marriage. This 
promise, however, does not prevent his making a 
passionate declaration of love to Blanche Folgate, 
who, nothing loath, refers him to Sir Norton, who 
him as son-in-law. But Herbert has to 
with Jessie; and though the latter acted 
nobly, and returned his written promise, disappointed 
loved naturally causes her much suffering, and her 
bewailing is overheard by Sir Norton, who, like a 
British merchant and a gentleman, as he was, rates 
the offender soundly and dismisses him. We are 
sorry to say that as soon as this excellent old gen- 
tleman had lectured Leigh on his conduct, he 
retired home, proceeded to his bed-room, 
and there died, we suppose of apoplexy. 
Herbert Leigh marries Jessie, becomes exceedingly 
poverty-stricken, and finally determines to emigrate 
to Australia. Now, it happens that the ship on 
board of which his Jessie is, and on board of which 
he should have been, sails without him. An accident 
places a newspaper in his hand, through the columns 
of which the news is imparted to him that he has 
been left a fortune—a very large fortune indeed. 
The te in which Herbert's wife sailed was lost, 
and ns on board are supposed to have been 
teiiasl Fachert, who looks -: himself now as a 
gay widower, makes love to the first object of his 
affections, namely, Blanche Stubbs, née Folgate, for 
that lady has married the Hon. Mr. Stubbs. Des- 
perately does he fall in love with her, and desperately 
does she flirt with him, until, when matters have 
nearly reached the climax of impropriety, the hus 
band, Mr. Stubbs, blows his brains out (we mean 
his own brains, of course). If the reader supposes 
that Herbert, after due time, marries the fair widow. 
he is much mistaken. Blanche refuses to be more 
than a friend to the cause of her husband’s death. 
She sends to France for her younger sister, who has 
been residing in a convent in that country. Alice is, 
anil has been since she was a mere child, in love 
with Leigh. Blanche exhorts him to marry her 
(Alice), but Herbert positively refuses. After a time, 
however, he determines that he will marry her, 
whereupon Blanche changes her mind, and deter- 
mines that he shall not. This imperious beauty 
seizes Herbert Leigh when they are in a boat, and 
cons ot to him throws him overboard, by which 
action she only succeeds in drowning herself. The 
ci-devaat tutor now marries Alice. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Jessie was not drowned after 
all, but, as is usual in such cases, returns to life in 
time to witness her husband’s marriage. Inspired 
with feelings of revenge, she bullies her Herbert, 
and insists on entering the house in the capacity of 
companion to her former mistress, who little suspects 











how matters stand. After a great deal of plotting 
and counter-plotting, and after Herbert has endea- 
voured unsuccessfully to destroy the proofs of his 
Imarriage with Jessie, his supposed wife dies, and the 
real husband and wife, after some time, “make it 
up.” “Only a Woman,” is a very pleasant book for 
an idle hour, in spite of its extraordinary plot. The 
author digresses a good deal throughout the story, 
but we follow his wanderings with pleasure. His 
style is perfectly easy and natural, and he neither 
strains after effect nor copies the writing of any 
other author. He has shown us how, step by step, 
Herbert Leigh, from being “unstable as water,” 
became, under temptation, thoroughly bad. Jessie, 
as heroine, is too continually off the stage, but her 
character is admirably painted. Her devotion to her 
husband in days of distress, and the generosity of 
her conduct on several occasions, contrast powerfully 
with the evil feelings aroused in the breast of the 
injured wife, panting for vengeance. 
Spread-Eagleism. By George Francis Train. 
(London: Sampson Low and Co.) We have had 
occasion already to notice favourably two works by 
American authors on foreign countries, evin- 
cing research, cultivated refinement, and acknow- 
ledging the deficiencies in many points of them- 
selves and their countrymen generally. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Train is a writer of a different 
spirit. According to him, his 
sesses “two-thirds the entire common-sense, 
three-fourths the active enterprise, and seven- 
eighths the beauty of the world.” Some prejudiced 
critics had blamed him for writing a book in ten 
days, so, to show his contempt for such antiquated 
notions, he has made this in five. His previous pro- 
ductions, ** Young America in Wall Street,” and 
“Young America Abroad,” were of a somewhat 
reruarkable character. He was equally at home in 
America or England, Australia or Italy, Russia or 
Japan. He is strongly impressed with the idea 
that the “times are changing,” that England will 
shortly need the help of Americans to spring to the 
rescue of the Saxon power. If there is anything 
we can admire in the specimen given us of Mr. 
Train’s addresses to public meetings in Australia, at 
London, Liverpool, and elsewhere, which are col- 
lected in this hook, it is the spirit of peace and 
goodwill which they breathe towards England ; 
and now and then we are glad to learn that he does 
condescend to take a leaf out of our book. He 
gives us credit for breaking down the barriers of 
the Chinese empire, in order that Brother Jonathan 
might walk in and take his share of the advan- 
tages. We protest against his doctrine that if 
America should seize on Cuba, Central America, 
and so on, she would only be following the steps of 
England in acquiring India, Australia, Gibraltar, 
and other places. For some strong expressions of 
this kind, Mr. Train was called on to explain by 
the Foreign Affairs Society of Sheffield, and obliged 


to back out. It is no wonder that so very express a | 
train should occasionally have to be reversed. We | 


confess we are hardly so fast as to appreciate the 
“ go-a-head-at-ive-ness” which characterises the 
author and his book. In style he is far too quick 
to insert on all occasions the prepositions and con- 
junctions which the old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon 
grammarians arc not yet enlightened enough to 
dispense with. We should prefer, for instance, 
“ seven-eighths of the beauty” to “seven-eighths the 
beauty.” Mr. Train is undoubtedly meritorious as 


an enterprising merchant, and his style of oratory is | 
vivid and striking; but if the world is to be revolu- | 
tionised in a career such as he would inaugurate, we | 


must for the present pause, and address to him the 
caution given to Phaeton of old. 

The New Revolution; or, the Napoleonic Policy 
in Europe. By R. H. Patterson. (Blackwood and 
Sons. 1860.) 


subjects. The daily and weekly press has all but 
entirely superseded the pamphlet as a medium for 
the expression of opinion. Still, there is very much 
in the newspapers which we would gladly see 
rescued from the ephemeral fate which seems 
inevitable, and there is a large number of articles 
which are well worthy of being embodied in a 
more lasting form. The volume now before us is 


country pos- | 


At first sight it might appear | 
strange that whilst France is flooded with pamphlets, | 
England does not produce two a month on political | 


chiefly a reprint of periodical and newspaper 
articles, and we must confess we think the remarks 
they contain fully merit a more permanent abode 
then a newspaper broadside. Taking for his motto 
the well-known proverb, si vis pacem, para bellum, 
Mr. Patterson pours out a vehement invective against 
the French Emperor and his policy, and _ proves the 
necessity of our own Government showing a bold 
front. The style is as vigorous as we have ever 
met with, and the invective is of the most 
powerful kind. We strongly recommend the 
book to the attention of our readers, and we repeat 
our satisfaction at the collection into a volume of a 
number of fugitive articles which contain matter 
worth more than the attention of half an hour at 
breakfast. 

Tales of a Tatler. By J. Pearson Irvine. 
(London: James Blackwood.) This is a collection 
of very weak tales, embellished by the smallest 
possible jokes. Of these stories, that related by the 
carman, is as amusing, perhaps, as any. We have 
no plot or plan in particular to give us an interest 
in the c ters; en revanche, however, we are 
favoured with a description of the manner in which 
the hero, who relates the story himself, boxed his 
rival in the affections of the fair Betty, having first 
endeavoured with some success to make him drunk. 
The carman, however, is not in the least like a 
carman, nor does he present a type of any class in 
particular. He is vulgar, without being in the 
least quaint or humorous, and only resembles a 
groom, his original function, when he concludes 
his sentences by such phases as “fe did,” and “ / 
did.” His course of treatment, as regards his 
opponent, was to “ ply him, and take his skin off ;” 
after which, he alludes to their mutual flame, and 
thus “crossed the Rubicon.” This classical carman 
| is urged to “the point of ebullition,” by his ci-devaat 
| rival. He is so extremely refined, that when he 
| calls a man a villain, he thinks it necessary to say, 
| in a parenthesis, “ excuse me.” His enemy, however, 
talks about “ dod-danged peevishness,” and calls the 
narrator, coarsely enough, but with infinite reason, 
“a dod-danged donkey.” Mr. J. Pearson Irvine 
announces himself on his title-page as “ a first-class 
undergraduate of Loudon University.” We very 
sincerely recommend him to complete his studies, 
and give up writing tales. 

Effects of all Moods: A Collection of Poems. 
By “Short Enfield.” (London: Ward and Lock, 
Fleet Street.) We regret we cannot speak favoura- 
bly of the efforts of this rifleman to hit the mark. 
He tells us that many of his lines were composed 
when young and in circumstances of hurry, and on 
that account hopes not to be too severely dealt with. 
But in justice to our readers, as well as in kindness 
to our author, we must say that nine-tenths of the 
“ various pieces, original and translated,” are con- 
siderably inferior even to the average of such poems 
as we are generally called upon to notice. One of his 
“moods” induces him to write a short dramatic poem, 
adumbrated from Byron and Faust, where no 
originality of idea appears except in the bad taste 
of introducing Satan in a more ridiculous and 
| offensive form than we recollect any one else at- 
| tempting. The “Vanquished Gladiator” is a mere 
paraphrase of the noble lines of Byron. We have 
| some Turkish stories adapted to the recent times of 
| the massacres at Sinope and Sebastopol. What 

would even a schoolboy say of the eversification of 
| the two following lines ?— 
“* The Navik is opposed to a huge Russian,” 
| and 
“ Show the signs of strife in which they have engaged.” 
| The author is not incapable of writing some tolerable 
| lines and enunciating some pleasing ideas. Take 
| for example— 








“ The silver crescent hovers o’er the plain, 
And lights the fields of blood ; its radiance streams 
Upon the gory bedies of the slain, 
Tinging the helmets with its peaceful beams.” 


} 


| Had a considerable portion been of this stamp we 
| might have given a more favourable yerdict, con- 
sidering that there are a few short pieces which have 
appeared previously in magazines, which would 
justify publication. We note particularly the “Czar,” 
some twenty lines on the sudden death of “ Nicholas 
in the midst of his vast schemes of ambition,” the 
| “Mirage,” and “London by night.” Wecannot admire 
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one of the most elaborate tales, the “Temple of j who suffered considerably from the effect of a dinner 


Apollo.” We must remind the author that the 
priests of Apello were not in Greece when the scene 
is laid, called “ Flamers.” With more care in versi- 
fication, end less appropriation of trite ideas, 
perhaps in time “ Short Enfield” may despatch into 
the wor:d of literature more meritorious efforts. 
Evenines on the Thames; or, Serene Hours, and 
what They Require. (London: Longman). We 
will honestly confess that we have not read these 
volumes through. And we do this without com- 
punction, as the author assures us it is an essential 
condition to the success of his book that it should be 
read only for an hour or two from time to time, 
with long weeks of other labour intervening. He 
recommends one chapter once a fortnight as a 
sufficient allowance. Certainly the most courageous 
book-devourer could not read niuch of it at a sitting. 
The style is somewhat slovenly and involved ; the 
matter is not light of digestion; and on the whole, 
though the title rings pleasantly, the book is scarcely 
likely to prove the harbinger of “serene hours.” 
In one respect, “ Evenings on the Thames,” reminds 
us of Southey’s “ Doctor” inasmuch as it displays a 
vast amount of multifarious reading (indeed the 
mass of quotations must have exhausted the 
printer’s stock of commas), but it lacks the 
quiet humour, the vigorous thought, the ex- 
quisite harmony of language, which, in spite of 
all its faults, give a perennial freshness to the poet's 
immortal work. “ Evenings on the Thames” is not 
a work upon the river, but a book of rambling 
dissertations, linked together in the lightest possible 
manner by a series of excursions on the water. 
The author is evidently an ultramontanist, and 
regards Rome asthe centre of unity for Christendom. 
The church, he tells us, has in general protected all 
pacific interests ; and for an instance, relates that in 
the fifteenth century the Pope interdicted navigation 
on the Tuscan sea as being too dangerous, and then, 
with a view to the promotion of “ serene hours,” he 
adds—“ Repugance to the chair of Peter, and to 
the central authority of a common father, can never, 
even in a mere social and political point of view, 
become an element of peace. That oldest of all 
existing governments, even viewed exclusively on 
those sides, must possess an attraction to minds 
disposed for the enjoyment of serenity. For that 
government, even in its temporal character, has 
never represented, what isantipodal to it—worldliness 
or war, never barbarism, destruction and plunder, 
never oppression, sacrilege, and impiety.” This 
reminds us strongly of some of the bland assertions 
of Dr. Paul Cullen in his pastorals. 





| 


given by the Bimbashi; which dinner, commencing 
with strong brandy and water and cigars, included 
amongst its dainties vegetable marrows stuffed 


Turks is not very favourable to the sons of the 
Prophet. 
eyes in every crime,” and was persuaded that, for 


would without hesitation cut your throat. At 
Kertch the Captain takes us with him to market. 
He purchases a whole locust, which, however, only 
weighs about twenty pounds. He mentions, 
incidentally, that he once weighed a commissariat 
sheep against « hare, and that the latter weighed a 
pound or two more ;than the mutton; upon which 
we are led to the conclusion that the Captain is, in 
Turkish phraseology, “laughing at our beard,” and 
we drop his market-basket then and there. Our 
author has a great deal to say concerning French 
soldiers, more especially the Chasseurs. He believes 
that the French were jealous of the Contingent 
because their own efforts to form a similar force 
had met with a signal defeat. He denies the truth 
of the popular belief that the French trooper is 
sober ; says that the amount of spirituous liquor 
used, from par fait amour to absinthe, is astounding; 
“the consumption of the nerve-destroying absinthe 
is indeed something frightful, and it carries off 
yearly a tremendous deodand.” We are very gene- 
rally under the impression that the French soldiers 
are rather short men. Captain Wraxall tells us that 
this is an error ; that our idea of the English soldier 
is too much derived from the specimens of grenadiers 
and guardsmen we see at home ; that the regulation 
five feet five inches slips from ourmemory. “When 
war presses us sharply, our ranks are crowded with 
stunted lads, not only shorter than the French, but 
physically nowhere when compared with them.” 
Ere we close our notice of this pleasing work, we 
must remark that Captain Wraxall occasionally 
falls into a very careless style of writing. Speaking 
of servants in the Crimea, he says, “ They had hardly 
anything to do, and that little they did so begrudg- 
ingly that you generally did it yourself” Again, 





“The office in which I performed the task of giving 


| old lamps for new; in other words, exchanging 


| Minié guns for the clumsy Turkish muskets, was 


situated,” &c. The author evidently means to allude 


| toa story in the “ Arabian Nights,” in which new 


| 


lamps were given for old ones. We do not wish to 
be hypercritical, however; and there is no doubt 


that the absence of anything laboured in Captain | 
It is sad | Wraxall’s books is one of the greatest charms which | 


to think that so humane a government should | his writing possesses. 


apparently be in extremis, and that the subjects of 
the Holy Father are so strangely unconscious of the 
blessings they enjoy. In glancing over “ Evenings 
on the Thames,” we are reminded of Cowper's 
forcible lines on the distinction between knowledge 
and wisdom. The author possesses the first in no 
ordinary measure; his share of the second, and 
higher, qualification, may fairly be disputed. 

Camp Lise; or, Passages from the Siory of a 
Contingent. By Lascelles Wraxall. (London: 
Charles J. Skeet). This is a capital book, written 
in the author’s best style. Captain Wraxall joins 
the Turkish Contingent, he does not exactly know 
why, though perhaps, as he suggests, it was the 
uniform that seduced him. However that may be, 
he takes his reader along with him, shares with him 
every bit of fun or excitement which falls in his 
way, and grumbles at his own misfortunes in so 
serio-comic a manner that you feel half persuaded 
that the gallant Captain rather liked them than 
otherwise. After a large and useless outlay in the 
purchase of things “strongly recommended by the 
authorities,” which things turned out, without 
exception, “a delusion and a snare,” and some 
difficulties as to procuring servants, we find our- 
selves on shipboard and finally arrive at Kertch. 
Here cold, wind, and walls open to the breeze, 
joined their advantages to those of water “made 
by condensing apparatus, down by the sea,” and a 
generous diet of salt pork was varied, perhaps, by a 
piece of mution “of ghastly aspect” cut from the 
neck. Turkish diet, even when prepared in a 


manner which gives high satisfaction to the true | should astonish Mr. George 
believer, is not approved of by Captain Wraxall, | much as any one else. Our poct never attempts 





| 
| 


} 


| together with the arguments brought forward by 
| each for its own peculiarities and formulas. 
| task is executed with care and impartiality, and 
| the result is a most capital handbook. Of course 
| it is a compilation; but there are some compilations, 
| the idea of which is so original, that they almost 
| deserve to rank as originals themselves. Nowhere 
| more than in the department of theology do people | 


The Denominational Reason Wiy. (Houlston 
and Wright.) This somewhat quaint title belongs 
to one of the most eminently useful books that has 
been issued for a long time—a book that at once 
and without doubt strikes the reader as one that 
was wanted. It contains an account of the opinions 
entertained by the various Christian sects, their 
modes of worship, history, and forms of belief, 


This 


| Longfellow or 
| with sausage meat. Our author's picture of the | 


He knows them to be “steeped to the | 
| by such a word as nobler. 
such a consideration as a couple of piastres, they | 


| anythirg which bears the faintest resemblance to 


such a stanza as might be supposed to emanate 
from the pen of Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Tupper, Mr. 
Mr. Edgar Poe. Mr. Tatam 
harnesses his Pegasus to his “buggy,” and drives 
in his own way; smoothly enough too, save when 
the even course of his verse is blocked for a moment 
Pegasus prances for a 
moment, impatient of restraint; but Mr. Tatam 
boldly rhymes with cobbler, and drives on exulting : 
€. J.— 
“ Not Paradise itself can give a nobler 
Laxury then—than is a sherry-cobbler.” 
The then, means in summer. There is very little 
straining after wit in these cantos, and our author 
does not run too much after jokes. He gives us # 
good deal of nonsense, but it is very amusing nonsense > 
and we laugh with him far more frequently than af 
him. Mr. Tatam’s descriptive powers are of no 
mean order, and his satire is now and then pretty 
keen. He relates his adventures when on a party of 
pleasure with his friend Bill Duncan; gives us some 
account of the said Bill’s love affairs; also, of his 
own love adventures and experience generally; with: 
much digression of a pleasing nature, and a great 
amount of information on the subject of American 
life and Yankee notions. Here we have an 
apostrophe to the delights of drinking in America:— 
“Oh! Yankee-land. Oh! Yankee-land! We smile 
At thy eccentric men and curious ways— 
Thy customs would be laugh’d at in our isle; 
Nor would thy manners gain the meed of praise. 
But one may travel weary mile on mile, 
May thirst and hunger many, many days, 
In England, till exhausted nature shrink, 
Nor find thy sweet variety of drink. 
“ Thy Cobbler, Julep, and thy Cocktail are 
To thirsty souls perfection in their way ;” 
We have, further on, a description of the extra- 
ordinary voracity with which the genuine Yankee 
devours his food; swallowing it as fast as he can 
become possessed of it, and totally regardless of his 
neighbour's comfort :-— 
“ From this vile custom are the Yankee’s styl'd 
E’en by their countrymen of better breeding— 
‘ Bolters,’ from the precipitation wild 
Which they evince, whilst they're engeg’d in feeding— 
Nor to good manners are they reconciled 
At meals—because they're to Despatch impeding— 
Your Yankee wastes no time in mastication, 
Eating with him’‘s a swallowing operation. 
“ At first when placed at table with a set 
Such as I mention, I felt ‘ passing strange,’ 
I thought the men were eating for a bet, 
Hazarding their digestion to derange— 
And that the ill by dollars would be met, 
And so their health they would for cash exchange, 
But soon I found it was their daily custom, 
And wondered much their dines never burst ‘em.” 
We protest against Mr. Tatam’s disposing of such 
an obstinate word as ensemble, by making it rhyme 








employ terms of whose signification they have a | 
very vague and uncertain knowledge. We constantly | 


| hear theological epithets of abuse, such as Sabellian | 
| and the like, employed in a sense as far removed 


from their real one as the object of vituperation 


| frequently is from holding the tenets of which he is 


accused. The work before us will dispel much of 


| this, and for every reason we recommend it most 


heartily to the public notice. There seems to be 
an entire absence of sectarian spirit, so that no 
party need taboo it. 

“ The Buggy ;” or, Mr. Turnbull's Adventures in 
the New World. By George Hardy Tatam. 
(London: Mair and Son.) We are well convinced 
that were we to hint at the existence of genius or 
poetical inspiration in the m before us, we 
ardy Tatam quite as 


with stumble. We are quite aware that Butler 
makes difficile chime with whistle, but Mr. Tatam 
should copy the poet’s beauties, not his eccentricities, 
and he should remember that Byron (whose “Don. 
Juan” our author appears to wish occasionally to 
imitate) opined that monarchs were less imperative 
than rhymes. 

The Education of the Feelings or Affections. By 
Charles Bray. The third edition of 
this work has just been published, and we cannot 
be surprised at the extent of its circulation, for 
differiug as we do upon Phrenology, the basis of its 
arguments, we freely admit the clever character 
of those arguments, which must be highly cap- 
tivating to the disciples of the phrenological school. 
No one can refuse to admit that education is “ the 
developing and perfecting of all our faculties,” and, 
“that without a definite and systematic knowledge 
of the human faculties, education in this sense is 
evidently impossible.” The question is as to the 
amount of zeal, knowledge of these faculties, and 
whether any definite system has ever been absolutely 
carried out. There are many medical men of high 
authority, who admit the great advance which has 
been made in the minute anatomy of the brain by 
this new mode of research ; and appreciating, as we 
do, the great merit of the observers, it is still 
difficult to see how the facts ascertained give 
support to their system of phrenology. The author 
of “Medical Notes and Reflections,” Sir Henry 
Holland, states that during some intercourse wi 
Gall, and more frequently with Spurzheim, both 
remarkable men, and deeply impressed with 
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the truth of their opinions, he had several | 
op} ities of noticing the failure of their | 
j upon particular faculties, such as numeri- 
cal calculation, languages, or music, which have 
none others in obvious opposition to them, and the 
degree of perfection in which can be clearly de- 
fined by observation. This failure was also manifest 
in other cases where the peculiarity of external con- 
formation, or of some given quality of mind, made it 
almost needful that the doctrine should rightly indi- 
cate the relations upon which it professes to be 
based. Mr. Bray, in his anxiety to improve the 
education of the feelings, has a very noble end in 
view ; and if the science upon which he founds his 
purpose could yet be proved otherwise than falla- 
cious, he will have effected a material boon to the 
human species. Every one who has made phrenology 
a study should read this book; and those who are 
opposed to the doctrine ought not to allow prejudice 
to prevent them from consulting its pages; for the 
efforts of a clear and conscientious mind may in 
some measure prove beneficial, and assist in adding 
another link to the chain of philosophical inquiry. 
A very able article in favour of phrenology, in the 
17th number of the “British and Foreign Medical 
Review,” wili be found to weigh greatly in favour 
of Mr, Bray’s theories. 

The Leading Clauses of a New Reform Bill. 
By Henry Fawcett, Fellow of Trinity 





Cam- | 
bridge. (Macmillan and Co.) Mr. H. Fawcett, | 
who is known as a philosophical writer and thinker, 
takes advantage of the withdrawal of the Reform Bill 

to put forth a well-written of thirty-three 
pages, to suggest to the thoughtful in what way | 
the question should be treated in future. He thinks | 
the tendencies towards some change ought to be | 
utilised ; and as bigoted opposition to change has | 
often proved its most efficient support, the intelli- 

gence of the country should decide in what mode a | 
safe extension of the suffrage should be carried out. | 
We hope Mr. Fawcett and many thinking men, un- | 
influenced by mere party, will be able, by mutual | 
interchange of opinion, to agree on some method in | 
which such a view can be presented with hopes of | 


ce. One of the chief proposals here | 


general acce 
advocated is that every one who for a 


twelvemonth £60 in any investment for which a | 


certificate could be produced, such as savings banks, 


be an elector. As Mr. Fawcett asks for suggestions, 
should he not, in a second edition, propose all who 
are assessed to income tax, or otherwise pay a fixed 
annual amount? He advocates the grouping of 
small towns together, the tation of minori- 
ties, and the reduction of camlidates? expenses, which 
will not only check corruption, but offer facilities to 
intelligent non-wealthy class of political aspi- 
rants. one ae ee other considerations, evinc- 
ing careful judicious t! we commend to 
the attention of the x— 

A Proposal to Increase the Smaller Salaries under 
Fovernment. By Wm. Ray Smee, ». FSA. 
(Pelham Richardson, Cornhill.) These few pages 
remind us of the fact that during the last ten years 
Europe has been enriched by imports of gold from 
Australia and California, leading to extended trade 
in i ; and if this state of things 
is not exceptional, and the present credit system 
destined to continue, it is argued that an increase of 
five to twenty per cent. ought fairly to be 


F 


S 


: 


British Museum, and the emoluments of 
classes to increase ; but when a pro 


for hesitation. 


The Old Glaciers of Switzerland and North 
(London : 
) There are certain principles | little volume is so well known that we need say 

within the last few years by scientific | nothing about its merits. When a book has reached 
inquirers, which the general reader who peruses the | a fifth edition it is beyo 
om volume before us will do well to bear in 
mind. Were it not that the knowledge of these is 


Wales, By A. C. Ramsay, F.RS. 


and Co.) 


written more for the scientific few than for the 
mass of tourists who annually delight themselves in 
the romantic scenery of the Pass of Llanberis or 
admire the towering mass of Snowdon. But the 
scientific terms of drift, detritus, moraines, glacial 
striations, and even blocs perchés and roches mout- 
tonnées, are now becoming so familiar te those who 
think at all of Alpine scenery, that every day less 
objection can be made on that score. In our last 
number, in noticing the interesting lectures of Pro- 
fessor Ansted at the Royal Institution, we alluded 
to the drift theory as taking us back to a period of 
the world when icebergs, laden with the débris of 
rocks, floated where now the most fertile plains 
of England exist, carrying their burthen far from 
the places from which they were originally detached, 
and during a succession of changes depositing beds 
of gravel, clay and sand. If such was the case 
as regards the plains of Norfolk and Suffolk, it 
requires less stretch of imagination to depict it as 
occurring amid the higher ground of Wales, between 
the old glaciersof which and those of Switzerland itis 
the object of the pages before us to show the relation. 
To all who have either visited them, or read the 
descriptions of Professor Forbes, or the Excursion 
of Members of the Alpine Club, of which our 
author is a distinguished member, glaciers present 


| not only one of the most sublime visible features, 


but also to the reasoning mind one of the most 
wonderful phenomena of nature. Few realise a 
glacier as an ice-stream, 


“* Whose cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day.” 


The Mer-de-Glace flows down two feet in twenty- 
four hours, the centre or the stream quicker than 
the sides. Professor Forbes first clearly showed 
that a glacier was a “viscous body, an imperfect 
fluid, urged down slopes by mutual pressure 
of its parts, not coherent ice, but a granular 
compound, possessing flexibility sensible to the 
hand.” While it thus moves, the hill on which 
it rests is ground and polished, sometimes 
rounded off into a shape like the back of a sheep, 
the roche mouttonnée, while fragments of rock which 
have originally tumbled into the ice and sank, are 
carried along the botiom of the mass, and scratch 


| in the solid-based rock, along which they move, deep 
tailway shares, friendly societies, and others, should | and long i 


| formed by the edge of the glacier at its upper 


ves or striations. The moraine is 


| extremity receiving fragments of rocks, and as it 

descends, this rubbish goes along with it; and when 
| the flowing streams of two valleys meet, the 
| terminal moraines meet also, and we recognise them 
, in the present day in places where glaciers have 
| long ceased to exist, i 


| barriers of mountain lakes and tarnms. Even in 


Switzerland, it is well known that centuries ago 
glaciers existed much lower down the valleys than 
| where they can now be seen ; and scientific reasoning | 
carries us back toa period in pre-historic times when | 
glaciers filled the valleys of North Wales. In the 
, words of our author, speaking of the Highlands of 
“The geologist can 
iers there,” 
just asanantiquary from the wreck of a castle orabbey 
| of the middle ages can conjure upits semblance when 
Any one who knows the features of 
| Lianberis pass, and casts his eye over the sketch of 
salari fficials he | in this interesti: 1 ill be able t cn 
made ies of offici of employés in the | 1 this imteresting volume, WL able to unroll a 
—— “f - + elon | leaf in the Book of Time, probably long antece- 
No doubt all must wish the comforts of these | 


| Scotland and the Vosges, 
truthfully restore whole systems of g' 


| perfect. 


| an “ Episode in its history,” one of the en 


tarns, and sublime rocks of North Wales. 


Some Real Wants and some Legitimate Claims 
of the Working Classes. (George Mainwaring.) 
The title of this pamphlet is too sounding. It is 
too large a head for the body. Notwithstanding 
this, however, the gist and essence of the remarks 
which it contains is most excellent. Its sugges- 
tions, or rather its suggestion, for there is not more 
than one, is most valuable, and the reasons to back 
it are very cogent. The pamphlet is well worthy 
of perusal. 

Lhe Importance of Milford Haven as a Trans- 
atlantic Packet Station. By Joseph Fisher. 
(Waterford: J. S. Palmer). This pamphlet, 
dedicated to Sir John Pakington, contains the 
substance of addresses delivered at a series of 
meetings held in South Wales, in March, 1860. 
The subject is not of universal interest, but no doubt 
Mr. Fisher’s opinions on it will have their weight 
in the proper quarters. 

Speech of the Duke of Argyll on the Second 
Reading of the Bill for the Repeal of the Paper 
Duties. (James Ridgway). We scarcely think the 
public will care very much to read the Duke of 
Argyll’s speech now. Surely the reports of the 
daily press were sufficient to satisfy the public 
curiosity as to what the Duke of Argyll had to say 
about the paper duties. 

The Philosophy of Revivals. (Beil and Daldy.) 





as forming the confining 


dent to the period of the existence of man upon the 
like this | earth; while even the unscientific tourist will have | 
involves an increased burden of a milli while the | his ideas expanded, and his pleasure heightened, by | 
revenue of the country shows signs of distress. in- taking this volume with him as a guide, to direct | 
dependently of warlike exigencies, there is ground his investigations of the mountain passes, placid | 


This is an enlarged reprint of an article that ap- 
~— lately in the “ Church of England Monthly 
| Review.” The subject is logically and clearly 
| handled ; and we consider this as about the best of 
| all the numerous effusions upon revivals. 

The Old Chelsea Bun House. Second Edition. 
; (Hall, Virtue and Co.) Everybody has read the 
“Old Chelsea Bun House” its quaint language 
and pretty history have been duly appreciated by 
the public. It is in a very neat and portable form, 
and will no doubt make the story better known even 
than it is now. Of this the new edition is a 
proof. 

Notes on North Italy, and the Seat of War in 
1859. By the Rev. G. T. Hoare, AM. (Aylott). 
This is a very pleasant little account, being the 
substance of letters written last year in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the scenes which they deseribe. 

The Poems of Henry Kirke White. (Bell and 
Daldy). This is published amongst the Aldine 
Poets, and is a welcome addition to that convenient 
and excellently got up series. The poems are pre- 
ceded by a biography of the author, by Sir Harris 
| Nicholas, and they are illustrated by discriminating 
| notes, which are few in number—an excellent cha- 
| racteristeric of annotations on poctry—and only 
| found when wanted. 

i 








We have received the following :— 

| “All the Year Round.” 
| Christ before Jerusalem and Rome.” 
“ The Hebrew Review.” 
| “The Geological Examinator: containing Pro- 
| gressive Series of Questions adapted to the Introduc- 
| tory and Advanced Text Books of Geology.” (Wm. 

Blackwood & Sons.) 
| "The third edition of « Stammering: The Cause 
and Cure.” By Rev. W. W. Cazalet, AM. (Bos- 
worth & Harrison.) 

“Running a Thousand Miles for Freedom ; or, 
The Escape of William and Helen Craft from 
Slavery.” (Tweedie.) ‘ 

“On Some Deficiencies in the English Dictionary.” 
By R.C. French, D.D. 2nd edition. (J. W. Parker.) 











THE DAWN OF LOVE. 
TO THE EDITOR OP THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Sm—A poem recently advertised in your 
columns—“ ‘The Dawn of Love, by Calder Eliot,"— 


Pleasures of Literature. By Robert Aris Wilmot. | having been generally attributed to me—in conse- 


Fifth Edition, enlarged. (Bell and Daldy). 


a time, at all events. 





This 


nd the reach of the critic, for L 
We believe, however, that | through the medium of your columns; my literary 
Mr. Wilmot’s popularity is not greater than he | vein not having as yet flown poesy-ward. Indeed 


quence, I suppose, of the coincidence between my 
place of residence and surname, with the name of 
the author above quoted—TI shall feel greatly 
obliged by being allowed to disclaim the authorship 





well diffused, we might be inclined to think | deserves. The presept edition is enlarged by the | I have not even seen the work referred to.—Lam, 


. Ramsay, who is well known as a 
turer, and, at the same time, a learned 


ular lec- | addition of one or two anonymous contribution 
ellow of | the author's earlier years, and also by a list of the 
the Royal Society, and Geological Professor, has | books referred to. 


butions of | yours respectfully, 


MARGARET ELIOT. 
Calder, near Edinburgh, June 17, 1860. 
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Alexander (J. E.), Salmon Fishing in Canada, post 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 

Annual Register, for 1859, 8vo., 18s, 
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Plymouth, 12mo., 3s. 
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21s. 
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3s. 6d. 
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8vo., 53. 

Brown (R.), Bye-Ways of the Bible, 2nd edition, 12mo., 1s. 
6d. 
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vols, 1 and 2, 8vo., 36s. 

Catlow (A.), Popular British Entomology, new edition, 
lémo., 7s. 6d. 

Catlow (A.), Popular Field Botany, 4th edition, 16mo., 7s. 6d. 
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2s. 


Comic Almanack, complete, 4 vols., reissue, 10s. 6d. 
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post Svo., 1s, 
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12mo., Is. 
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12moe., 3s. 6d. 

Fate of Tom Torment, 4to., 1s. 
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re as Rival Kings, new edition, l2mo., 3s. 6d. 
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other Poems, post S5vo., 5s. 
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new edition, 12mo. é&d. 
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10s. 6d. 
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4to., 2s. 6d. 
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3s. 6d. 
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Moore (D.), Daily Devotion, 3rd edition, post 5vo., 7s. 6d. 
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Greece, vol. 4, 8vo., 15s. 
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post Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Object in Life, 18mo., 2s. 

Once a Week, vol. 2, royal Svo., 7s. 6d, 
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lémo., 5a. 

Owgan (H.), The Long Run, a Novel, post Svo., 10s. 6d. 
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post Svo., 5s. 
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post Svo., 10s. 

Practical Paris Guide, 4th edition, post 8vo., 1s. 

Practical Rhine Guide, 4th edition, Is. 

Ramsay (A. C.), Old Glaciers of Switzerland, 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
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12me., 
Vignoles (G.), Observations on the Total Eclipse of the Sun. 
| July, 1860, royal $vo., 10s. 6d. 
Wadey (J.), Fifty Selected Waltzes, 4to., sewed, 1s. 
Wilkinson (J. G.), Human Body and its Connection with 
| Man, 2nd edition, post 8vo., 5s. 
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12mo., 58. 
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| 
THE WEEK. 


| We have for several weeks postponed noticing a 
| subject, interesting not only to members of the 
Statistical Society, but to the country at large, 
| namely, the provisions which may be adopted for 
taking the decennial census of 1861 next spring. 
| But for more important matters, they would ere now 
| have occupied a considerable share of the attention 
of Parliament. Unfortunately, one element of diffi- 
culty is the religious one. The bill, as originally 
nena in, contained provisions for requiring, under 
penalties, a statement of the religious profession 
of each individual, as it was considered that the 
mode in which estimates were made in 1851 was 
fallacious. The members belonging to the Church 
of England, and to different branches of Dissenters 
respectively, were assumed to be those of the attend- 
ants on an average at each of two or three daily 
services in the churches on a particular Sunday ; 
but, though of itself this criterion might be doubt- 
ful, it has been generally believed that in many 
places this estimate was very carelessly made, and 
returns, in instances which can be proved, stated 
double the number of persons to be present that the 
buildings could contain. If the matter is to be in- 
vestigated at all, the more light that is shed on the 
| subject the better, and though, now that the penal- 
ties on not making a return at all are abandoned, 
| still, from those who will not decline to make 
| voluntary returns, and care on the part of the 
| enumerators, together with a census of the 
accommodation provided by all religious denomina- 
tions, the relative numbers of each may be ascer- 
tained with tolerably accurate certainty; and 
we believe the Church of England need not fear 
comparison, either as to the number of her adherents 
| or as to her increasing means of carrying Christianity 
into those districts where it is most required. 

The other questions connected with the census 
are whether means shall be adopted to ascertain 
the accommodation in dwelling-houses for the 
| inhabitants in different districts ; and, also, 
| whether provision shall be made for i 
| the number of acres cultivated and uncultivated, 
| under each species of crop. It is difficult in 
these matters, both from repugnance among agri- 
culturists to what they fancy inquisitorial returns, 
and also from ignorance as to exact measurements, 
to arrive at accurate results: probably, what is most 
needed is to ascertain the progress in improvement 
of waste land, and this may be easily done without 
considerable cost. 





NATIONAL DEFENCES. 

In connection with this subject which now so 
intensely agitates the public mind, perhaps more so 
than any other topic, we may notice a very gratify- 
ing fact relating to the respective members of the 
French and English populations. In a paper fur- 
nished by Mr. Graham, the registrar-general, to the 
commissioners for taking the whole subject into 
consideration, we are informed that the number of 
Englishmen from twenty to twenty-five years of 
age almost equals the number of Frenchmen of a 
| corresponding age, though the relative populations 





of England and France are very nearly as three to 
four. How this is to be accounted for, may form a 
subject for consideration by those who meet 
at the international ess of statistics to be 
held here next month. meneame by the 
first Napoleon are su to now exercising 
their hone effect —e e numbers of the succeed- 
ing generation. When he projected his invasion of 
Eng! the numbers were 40,000,000 against 
17,000,000. When we have increased to about 
30,000,000, and France rather diminished, especially 
in those of the military age, we ought to be less 
apprehensive than we are, judging from the tone of 
general feeling. 

What ought to interest all readers, is the con- 
sideration of the loss and confusion our commerce 
and monetary system would be exposed to 
if a landing were effected on British soil; still 
more so, if the hopes of plunder should induce 
a French army to make an attack on the capi- 
tal. The letter of Lord Overstone on the subject 
will be duly weighed, but we are not sure of the 
propriety of making such a document public ; and 
if there were any chance that the loss to commerce 
and manufactures would influence us so much as to 
lead to any reasonable fears of our making terms 
with an enemy, on the occurrence of even such a 
catastrophe, t who look to the real, and not the 
apparent, strength of empires, may doubt whether the 
enormous advantages of wealth like ours may not 
have its counterbalancing dis not to be 
lost sight of in estimating the true spirit and sta- 
bility of a nation. 


mag works, without any direct provision 
or fortifying London. It will be ee 
a necessity for ding ten or twelve ions is 
collie 40k 'o Ole =a such a casus belli as al- 
most to embitter public feeling? And in another 
point of view, will not the extent oe 
require so many troops as to be of positive - 
vantage, com with such earthworks as could 
be thrown up with ease, even on the spur of the 
moment ? 

The efficiency of the lines of the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Torres Vedras, made with small resources, 
has not yet been forgotten; and lately, the earth- 
works at Sebastopol, and even the hastily thrown 
pahs in the New Zealand troubles, which proved 
serious temporary obstacle to our troops, showed 
that such may be safely trusted to. A pamphlet 


subject of earthworks thrown up at different big 
stretching across the south-eastern angle the 
country, from Portsmouth te Woolwich, at a cost of 
not one-fourth of the plan now proposed, a 

to us, as civilians, and Witerary instead. of military 
experts, to have met with less attention than it 
merits. 


es 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


The Koh-i-Noor diamond, as well as other ob- 
jects of brilliancy, was exhibited on Thursday for 
the benefit of the Female School of Art here. A 
good deal of jealousy has been exhibited on the whole 
against this establishment, arising partly from its 
being most convenient to the aristocratic west, 
Certainly its architecture, which has gained for it 
the name of the Brompton boilers, cannot be de- 
fended: but the result of the inquiry on the whole 
institution demanded by Parliament will no doubt 
prove its efficiency for what it is specially caleulated, 
as a school and studio for science, on which a por- 
tion of the a revenue, in ordinary times at 
least, would not be grudged, 

A vote was carried, against the Government and 
economists, for at once commencing harbours of 
refuge ; but in the present doubtful state of opinion 
on their construction it will not fora time prove 
operative. 

MILITARY SCHOOLS. 


Several of these establishments—Addiscombe, 
Sandhurst, and others—have recently had their 
show days. A new feature of drill is the bayonet- 
exercise, in which the French are said to be parti- 
cularly skilled. The commemoration at Oxford, and 
corresponding ceremony at Cambridge, have been 
sadly interfered with by the weather, which, to 





many classes, is proving daily more and more alarm- 
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ing. Not to disparage Sir Herbert Edwardes and Sir 
L. MClintock, the list of men of note dignified with 
honorary degrees is less imposing than usual. 

We may note that successor of Mr. G. P. R. 
James in the consulship at Venice is one also 
identified, through his father’s name, with 
literature. Mr. Pérry, who has received that 
appointment, is the son of the well-known news- 
paper proprietor and magnate of the fourth estate. 

e son of Sir C. Barry has been appointed to 
superintend the remaining sums necessary to be 
expended in and about the Houses of Parliament. 
The charge, in more than one sense of the word, will 
be comparatively unimportant, except so far as 
regards arresting the decay of the stonework. The 
clock and “ Big Ben” difficulty still puzzle all con- 
cerned ; but the public and M.P.’s show merely a | 
feeling of disgust, the lively interest being confined | 
to reeriminating correspondence between Mr. E. 
Denison and others who have burnt their fingers in 
the matter. 








THE UNIVERSITIES. 





FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. 
Oxronp, June 21. 

Tue middle class, or, more correctly, local Oxford 
examinations, were concluded on Wednesday, June 
13, at the several centres which had applied for 
supervising examiners. Some of your readers may 
be acquainted with the process by which special 
centres are created, but, for the sake of those who 
may not, it may be worth while to observe that the 
application for a local examination issues from a 
local committee, and is addressed to the delegates in 
Oxford. The claims of a site to a place in the local 
scheme are discussed by the delegatcs appuimted to 
carry the statute into effect; and if it seems that 
there is sufficient reason for the application, these 
authorities carry out the plan, and, es a rule, it may 
be observed the application rarely fails, provided the 
local committee certify that the local expenses will 
be defrayed. 

An important statute was;promulgated on Satur- 
day last, in which it was proposed that the Vice- 
Chancellor, with the nine delegates of accounts— 
that is to say, those gentlemen who manage the 
University incomes—should have power to select, 
according to their judgment, other securities for the 
investment of academical funds, than those which 
are at present + conganaa by the existing law of the 
University. These are public securities and exche- 
quer bills. The plea assigned for the change is the 
larger rate of interest which the funds in our pos- 
session might obtain were a larger field open for 
investments ; and, in explaining what he had to say 
on the subject, the Vice-Chancellor suggested mort- 
gage on real estate and guaranteed securities. Now, 
in the ordinary course of things, individuals on the 
look-out for larger rates of interest on their capital 
than the funds afford, are, as a rule, often compelled 
to submit to an ultimate sacrifice which far exceeds 
the ~ apd gain of a fair-seeming speculation. 
But with corporate bodies the case is far worse. 
They have all the impradence of private speculators, 
without the dread of crosses and losses. It is next 
to certain that, if this statute be carried, the Univer- 
sity will be seriously mulcted ; and even if precau- 
tions are taken ageinst such a result, by a 
careful limitation of investment to some few, 
the security of which is equal in point of fact 
to public funds, and their equivalent no 
doubt the additional expense of investment, 
paid supervision, and discounts on colleciion, will 
make the apparent profit of these extraordinary plans 
for securing a larger income to the Universities, a 
practical loss, to all intents and purposes. The 
simplest securities are the best for corporate bodies. 

But I must pass from this subject to that of the 
festivities and other doings of the present week. 


The public proceedings commence with the singular 
custom of what folks call here “Show Sunday.” 


All people, gentle and simple, from the Prince of 


Wales to the dirtiest gamin of the street, make it | 


their business to walk for nearly two mortal hours, 
in the very best attirethey can puton, up and down the 
Broad Walk in Christ Church meadow. Local anti- 


quaries inform us that the practice originated from | presented with the more modest honorary title of 
a sort of friendly meeting between the City and the | MLA. 


| as one can judge, it is likely that it would be so, 


| highly patriotic and estimable association, the free- 


University, bodies ordinarily at variance, and at no 
time more at variance than they are now. As the 
University is bidding the City farewell on this day, 
so to speak, it was, so the legend runs, considered 
desirable that all parties should meet on the Broad 
Walk, and there show, by a promenade together, 
that the feeling of both corporations was friendly. 

The Prince was there on Sunday evening, and got 
very considerably mobved, a process which he bore 
with great good humour, the more marked because 
he has not had such treatment, as a rule, during his 
stay in Oxford, where he has walked about in an 
unobtrusive and quiet way, and has been treated as 
a person whose privacy and ordinary proceedings no 
one wished to meddle with or invade. 

The next event was Dr. Corfe’s grand concert, at 
which Mr. Sims Reeves was to be a principal, if not 
the principal, performer. But Mr. Sims Reeves has 
a knack of absence, and so his place was filled by 
another singer who generally fills up the deficiency 
when the great tenor is unable to appear. The 
concert went off very well, and we hope Dr. Corfe 
was reimbursed for his outlay and trouble. As far 


since the tickets were high-priced and the room 
filled. On the same day in the evening occurred the 
procession of the boats. The day was fortunately 
fine, and one began to have hopes that these inces- 
saut showers were well-nigh exhausted. Balliol was 
at the head of the river, and all the boats below 
passed up and saluted it. One of the boats was up- 
set, apparently from design, as it is generally the 
case that this boat does meet with this acci- 
dent. As the river is very high, and the stream 
strong, the ducking of the crew was more complete, 
and the swimming out of the water more vigorous, 
than usual. The day’s dcings were wound-up with 
a subscription ball at the Town-hall, given by that 


masons of the Apollo Lodge. 

Tuesday, as all the world knows, was as wet as 
might be. The proceedings of the day were partly 
sacred, for this is the occasion on which the Radclifte 
sermon is preached for the benefit of the infirmary. 
The preacher was to have been the new dean of 
Lincoln, but he did not appear, and Canon Stanley 
took his place. I have not heard what was the col- 
lection, but the day was signally untoward. The 
evening was distinguished by a concert at Exeter 
college. But the room in which the concert was 
held was crowded, the passages were crowded, and 
the whole affair, from very plethora, was a failure. 
It would be as well in future for the Exeter musical 
society to issue only as many tickets as their hall can 
contain. 

Wednesday, however, that of Commemoration, 
was the field-day. This festival is, so to speak, the 
gaudy of the University, as their several foundation 
days are the great festivals of the several colleges. Itis 
in theory a solemn recognition by all academies of 
the benefits bestowed on the chancellor, masters, 
and scholars of Oxford by various benefactors, be- 
ginning from Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, down 
to Francis Douce. To this commemoration are 
added the recitation, the prize essays and poems— 
no very brief part of the proceeding; and, lastly, 
the presentation of certain distinguished persons for 
the honorary title of Doctor in Civil Law. This is 
by far the most interesting part of the ceremonial. 

The programme of Doctors was a short one. 

| There was the Swedish Ambassador, Lord Brougham, 
| Sir L. M‘Clintock, and Sir R. Bethell, besides Motley, 
the American historian. Great interest was felt in the 
| second and third of these, and the veteran speaker 
| and Arctic voyager were vociferously accepted by 
| the undergraduates, and less noisily but full as 
| heartily by the senior members of the University. 
| Lord Brougham, dressed in his habitual shepherd's 
| plaid trousers, satin stock, and limp shirt collars, 
| was all anda good deal more than “ Punch” deli- 
neates him. He looked as hearty as though he 
| were sixty instead of eighty. M(‘Clintock is a very 
| little man; and Bethell for all the world like an old- 
fashioned high and dry corpulent dignitary of the 
| Church. : 
| Perhaps the fullest sympathy and the heartiest 
| welcome were reserved for a gentleman who was 


This was a Rev. Mr. Harris, one of the 


chap’ains of the Lucknow siege. He was cheered 
again and again, and all in the building, under- 
graduates, and the motley crowd in the area, vied 
with each other in the fulness of their applause. It 
was indeed a singular circumstance that the Univer- 
sity should, at the same time, bestow its distinc- 
tions on the daring voyager, who had battled so 
vigorously against the dangers and the terrors of 
the Arctic winter in the little yacht, the Fox, and 
on the minister of God, who, during the same 
period, had been cooped up with the rest of the 
scanty but dauntless garrison under the burning 
tropical sun of India, in the weak walls of the- 
Residency of Lucknow, 

The undergraduates were full as noisy, but far 
more orderly than usual. The Vice-Chancellor had 
put out 2 paper appealing toa variety of ad hominem 
and ad verecundiam topics ; and whether from their 
own good sense, or by virtue of this recommenda- 
tion, the whole affair went off without interruption 
or inconvenience. 

But the clerk of the weather was very unsatisfac- 
tory in his behaviour. Before commemoration was 
over it began to rain, and it rained lustily. Then it 
cleared up, and folks were in hope that the afternoon 


Jéte would go off well. This was a musical prome- 


nade in St. John’s gardens, the music, vocal and 

instrumental, provided by the Apollo Lodge of free- 

masons. The vocalists were the Orpheus glee club, 

and marvellously well they sung; the instrumental 
music was performed by the Oxford City Rifles’ band, 

once the Oxford militia band, one of the best military 

bands in the country. There were four or five tents in 

which were abundant refreshments—ices, claret cup. 

and the like—and there were plenty of people. The 

Prince was there, and Lord Brougham in his new 
scarlet gown. But the fine weather was not there. 
After a little while it began to rain, and it rained 
enormously. The venerable ex-Chancellor bore it 
for a long time, standing under a tree with a gig 
umbrella in his grasp; but at last he seemed to 
think it hopeless, and moved off. 

Finally came another ball at the Town-hall, with 
masons at the bottom of it again. And with this 
the festivities of the Oxford commemoration of 1860 
closed, and the record thereof is history. 

The British Association meets on Wednesday next 
at 11 a.m. in the theatre. We shall not have per-- 
haps so many as would have been here were the date 
of the meeting later in the vear; but it would not be 
practical for Oxford to have the savans were the 
meeting put much after what is, to all intents and 
purposes, the beginning of the long vacation. 





Campriper, June 21, 1860. 
Tore was when a Commencement at Cambridge 
was quite 2 gay piece of business. There are those 
amongst us, who will tell you about the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester making it a rule to come 
down, and promenade on Clare Hall Piece on the 
Sunday evening; and where the Royal Chancellor 
and his Duchess were, there too, of course, were the 
Dons; and where the Dons were, there too, of 
course, were all other persons; so that, upon the 
whole, an effective display was made beneath the 
old trees at “the backs.” Fora great many years 
past, the scene of the Sunday evening promenade at 
Commencement has been transferred to the grand 
lawn of King’s, and there too, in my time, I have 
seen a rather brilliant gathering, even when we 
have not been favoured with the presence of royalty 
or exceptional great ones. The scarlet gowns of 
doctors, the sombre vestments of lower graduates, 
and the astonishing brilliance, gauziness, and 
amplitude of feminine attire, contrasted with the 
delicious green of Cambridge, on a fine evening in 
June, used to make up a picture which somehow or 
other was remarkably pleasing to the eye. But year 
by year this sort of thing, like many another old 
custom, has been giving way before the intellectual 
progress of the age, and sometimes King’s Lawn 
has been almost given up to a few old stagers and a 
great many milliners, &c. Never, however, in the 
memory of the immortal oldest inhabitant, did 
Commencement Sunday reach such a depth of slow- 
ness as it did in this present year. It was a 

wet day. Even the prospect of “ Let there be 
light,” ‘on the renovated organ at King’s chapel, 
failed to attract half a congregation ; and as for the 
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promenade in the evening, I conclude that it was 
utterly abandoned, for I did not venture out myself, 
and I have not had the courage or energy to make 
any inquiry about it, for which inattention to my 
duties you must blame the weather. 

The Commencement altogether has been dull and 
spiritless. On Saturday evening you might have heard 
here and there, as you walked through the college 
courts, or streets devoted to lodgings, certain wild 
bacchanalian sounds proceeding from newly-fledged 
Bachelors ; but beyond this, and the sedate mirth of 
high tables, honoured by the presence of our repre- 


sentatives and one or two distinguished visitors, | 


festivity has not gone. The distinguished visitors I 
allude to were Col. Sir Herbert Edwardes, and Capt. 
Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, of Arctic fame, upon whom 
the degree of LL.D. was conferred on Saturday last. 
There was rather a large gathering in the Senate 
House upon the occasion; and I need hardly tell 
you that when the two gallant doctors were led up 


to the Senate House by the public orator, they were | 
Nor was the noble Lady | 


cheered right heartily. 
Franklin forgotten: it was the right t 





to re- 


cognise her matchless fortitude and spirit, when the 
man who had carried out her designs was receiving | 





honour from one of the great Universities of the 
land. We had also another eminent man here on 
Saturday—namely, Dr. M‘Neile, of Liverpool, who 
‘was incorporated into this University as a prelimi- 
nary to installation as a canon of Chester. 


I need not say anything to you about the prize 


poems which were recited on Tuesday. These 
things are interesting to the writers and their im- 
mediate friends; but as a general rule the public 
at large, don’t think much of them. The chan- 
cellor’s medal for an English poem on the comet of 


1858 was won by the Rey. A. J. D. D’Orsey, fellow | 


commoner of Corpus, whose name has been a good 
deal before the public in connection with the English 
chaplaincy in Madeira, and subsequently in connee- 
tion with the extension of our Church in Spain. 

Advantage was taken of the visit of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes to Cambridge, to induce him to deliver an 
address upon the subject of Christianity in India. 
He had a large audience at the Town-hall on 
Monday, and his address was long, animated, and 
practical. His views, as you are of course aware, 
are strongly opposed to the system of professed 
neutrality in religious matters, which the English 
Government pursues in India—a system which 
after all is not neutrality, inasmuch as the religious 
convictions and prejudices of the natives, both 
Hindoo and Mohammedan, are interfered with in a 
thousand ways, and which, moreover, results in the 
overthrow of the native faiths, without putting any 
other in their places, and so making men intidels. 
Sir Herbert warmly combated the prevalent notion 
that it is dangerous to disseminate the teaching 
of the Bible among the native races in India. and 
pointed with scorn to the years 1857 and 1558 as 
the result of the so-called neutrality system pursued 
for a century. His opinion is that the mutiny would 
never have broken out at all, if there had been an 
open and straightforward, not a compulsory, teach- 
ing of the Bible by the British Government. 

The valuable living of Cavendish, in Suffolk, 
which was held for the long period of fifty-two 
years by Mr. Castley, has not gone to that particular 
fellow of Jesus who was understood to have been 
waiting for it. Mr. Pater, who formerly held a 
living in Kent, is to be Mr. Castley’s successor. 
The living, I believe, is worth about £1,000 a-year. 

The library of Trinity College receives an addi- 
tion to its treasures by the will of the late Arch- 
bishop of York, who has bequeathed to his old 
college a beautifully-executed MS. of the Koran, 
formerly the property of Dr. Adam Clarke. 

The law-suits arising out of the late proctorial 
dispute are in progress. I write without informa- 
tion as to the result of that particular case in which 
the question of proctorial authority is involved. 
Some months ago the proctors captured some gi 
of reputed light character, who were pro 
an omnibus, accompanied by undergraduat 
scene of dissipation outside the town. A great 
uproar was created by this occurrence, and an 
action or actions for false imprisonment arose out 
of it. This, however, was not the case wh 
tried on Monday and Tuesday. The plaintif 
















that case was a married woman, who was either 
put into the Spinning House by the proctor, along 
with the “ nkedtatiahed” with whom she was con- 
versing, or accompanied them into that undesirable 
abode, where she was interrogated by the proctor, 
and was then discharged. For this detention—a 
justifiable mistake, at the most, one might have 
thought, but not so bad as that, according to the 
testimony of some of the witnesses— the lawyers set 
to work, and a verdict of £50 was obtained against 
the unhappy proctor, for doing what, beyond doubt, 
he thought was his duty. 

To-morrow we shall be launched off into the 
| “long.” Term formally ends, and for three long 
months Cambridge will be comparatively a desert. 
I may run across some of your readers in Asia, 
Africa, Europe, or America—there won't be time 
to get to Australia and back—before we meet again 
in your columns. 





MUSIC. 

HER MAJESTY’S. 
“ First appearances” would seem interminable 
| since Mr. E. T. Smith undertook the management of 
| this house. Every opera produced brings before us 
| a délutant or débutante of more or less merit ; sothat 
it would be extraordinary among so many engage- 
| ments if none turned out to be equal to the expec- 
| tations which the managerial announcements give 
| rise to. The new tenor of Tuesday night was Herr 
| Steger from Vienna, where he has long held the 
place of primo tenore assoluto in the estimation of 
| the Viennese public. The opera selected for the 
| oceasion was * Lucia di Lammermoor,” in which, 
| of course, he sustained the réle of Edguardo. If 
enthusiastic receptions and repeated recals before 
the curtain are criteria of success, then indeed Herr 
Steger may congratulate himself upon having 
achieved 2 most brilliant one ; but we fear that they 
cannot be accepted as such ; especially since in our 
recollection singers have appeared this season to 
whom the same réceptions chalereuses have been 
accorded, and who have subsequently sank into 
mediocrity. The claque is evidently systematically 
worked on these occasions, with what advantages 
we know not. In our estimation such paid en- 
thusiasm ‘gives singers a false impression of their 
powers, and not a little makes the public hesitate 
before pronouncing on their merits or demerits. 
Herr Steger’s voice is plaintive, but wants tone and 
volume. He is constantly indulging im a tremolo, 
which however it may go down with continental 
audiences, never finds favour among us. He would 
do well to avoid the habit if he intends remaining 
here. His singing. notwithstanding these draw- 
| backs, contains much feeling ; this was well evi- 
denced in his rendering of the scena, “Fra poco a 
me ricovero,” and in the celebrated ‘“ Maledizione ;” 
and also in the grand trio in the second act, “ Chi 
mi frena in tal momento ;” but in each his acting 
was too energetic, and frequently tended to impair 
the quality of his tones. It would, however, hardly 
be just to pronounce a decided opinion on a singer's 
capabilities on the first night of his appearance before 
so critical an audience as that which is gathered 
together in this theatre when fresh novelties are 
announced. We therefore trust that we may have 
further opportunity of judging whether Viennese 
taste and our own agree as regards Herr Steger’s 
talents. 

Madile. Titiens, in taking the part of Lucia, has 
again shown the versatility of her powers. Although 
usually allotted to singers of lighter voices than her 
own, she possesses the necessary qualifications to 
ensure an admirable, we may say original, interpre- 
tation of it. Her dramatic power was especially 
observable in the mad scene, and alone would have 
sufficed to elevate her above the Lucias who have 
previously essayed the part on these boards. In the air, 
“Spargi di qualche pianto,” she fairly carried away 
her audience, being twice called before the curtain 
at its termination. The duet with Enrico, “Se 
tradirmi tu potrae,” produced a wonderful impres- 
sion, to which Signor Gassier, by his truly artistic 
vocalisation, not a little contributed. The second 
representation of Gnecco’s “La Prova d'un Opera 
Seria” took place on the same evening, and to old 
habitués recalled the days when Lablache, Ronconi, 


and Madame ViardSt used to play in it at Covent 
Garden. The title explains the nature of the piece, 
which depends almost entirely upon excellent acting 
for success. Signor Ciampi, as Campanone, was 
clever and original. Madlle. Lotti overdid the part 
of the prima donna; her singing, nevertheless, 
abounded with good points. Ronconi, although not 
equal to his brother, yet discovered, asthe poet, 
much comic talent. The whole performance ap- 
peared to be appreciated, and kept the house in a 
constant state of merriment from the rise to the fall 
of the curtain. 

MR. BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 


This talented musician’s grand morning concert 
came off on Monday last, at Her Majesty’s. If 
variety of entertainment and the engagement of 
vocalists and instrumentalists of the highest merit 
are guarantees for success, then indeed Mr. Bene- 
dict might have reckoned upon seeing gathered 
together within the walls of that house the brilliant 
audience which we had the pleasure to witness on 
this occasion. The concert was excellent in many 
points of view, but in none more so than in the 
graceful selection of the pieces composing the 
programme. Punctually to the time announced, 
Signor Arditi waved his baton and the orchestra 
played. Auber’s overture to “ Masaniello;” Signor 
Corsi followed with the romance from Martha, 
“ M’appari.” Madile. Brunetti should have given 
the cavatina, “O luce di quest’ anima ;” but being 
absent, compelled Signor Gassier to sing second 
instead of third as originally announced. Up to 
this time there was nothing extraordinary in the 
performances of any of the artistes who had sung; it 
was not till Madlle. Vaneri sung, with a grace and 
delicacy peculiarly her own, the “Couplets de la 
Fiancée,” from “L’Etoile du Nord,” that the 
audience became at all enthusiastic; she elicited 
from them genuine marks of approbation, which 
were well merited. Signor Aldighieri pleased us 
with the romance, “Ah non avea pil lagrime,”’ 
from Donizetti’s “Maria de Rudenoz,” but Si 

Belart’s variations on airs from “Pietro il Grande” 
were decidedly the most brilliant morceaur of the 
first part. Mr. Benedict, who appears determined 
in his concerts to meet all tastes, here varied the 
programme by the introduction of Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” with Madile. Titiens, Madame 
Alboni, and Signori Giuglini, Everardi, and Vialetti 
as principal singers. It is needless to say with 
what a charm this magnificent work was invested 
when confided to such vocalists. Madile. Titiens in the 
“Inflammatus ” was superb, so also was Madame 
Alboni in “Fac ut portem Christi mortem ;” the 
duet between the two ladies, “Quis est homo,” was 
greatly admired. Signor Giuglini in “Cujus 
animam gementem,” and Signor Everardi_ in 
“ Pro peccatis,” were faultless; not less meritorious 
were Signor Vialetti’s bars solos in the chorus, 
“ Eia’mater.” After this brilliant display, Madame 
Catherine Hayes sang “Ave Maria,” from 
Loreley ; the chorus parts being taken by the ladies 
of the Vocal Association. It went1ather coldly after 
the preceding work; the chorus was, however, 
steadier than in Rossini’s music. Madlle. Ariot gave 
her variations on Rode’s air, “Il dolce canto,” with 
her usual facility. Among the instrumentalists 
announced were Molique and Strauss, who played a 
concertante by Spohr. Signor Pezze, who is attached 
to the orchestra of the theatre, gave a solo of his 
own composition in a manner that at once proclaimed 
the master, but the greatest treat was the per- 
formance of a duet for two pianofortes, on airs from 
“Robert le Diable,” by Mr. Benedict and M. 
Leopold de Meyer; it was the finest specimen of 
execution that it has ever been our fortune to hear, 
and in itself constituted an entertainment of the 
highest order. It would have been thought that 
after this musical banquet the most provident 
bénéficiaire would have thought his patrons suffi- 
ciently regaled; but it is evident that Mr. Benedict did 
not think so, for, to conclude theconcert, he gave 
them the third act of “Otello,” with Mongini and 
Borghi-Mamo as the Moor and Desdemona, and 





then for the first time these six years revived 
Gnecco’s opera buffa, “La Prova d'un Opera Seria,” 
notice of which has been taken in the review of the 
performances at Her Majesty’s. The ballet of 
“ Adelina” would have wound up this monstre 
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concert, but Madlle. Cucchi was prevented by 
isposition from appearing. We were not 

to find it omitted; its announcement we had 

along considered to be the most injudicious part 

of the arrangements. Signor Arditi and Mr. Benedict 


Harold Thomas, and W. Ganz 
presided at the pianoforte. 
THE FRENCH FESTIVAL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
The Orpheonists will arrive from France during 
the afternoon of to-morrow. The Western line of 
France has several special trains appointed to leave 
Paris between 9 and 11 p.m. on Saturday night, and 
five, or if needed six, large steamers will await the 
trains at Dieppe, arriving at London Bridge station 
by several special trains in two relays from New- 
haven, about 1 and 8 o'clock. The Northern line 
of France have appointed special trains to leave 
Paris at 11.30 p.., and three extra steamers will 
await the arrival of the ers at Calais and 
Boulogne, reaching the London Bridge station of 
the South-Eastern Railway in the course of the 
following afternoon. It has not been found prac- 
ticable to make use of the handsome offer 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company to 
send specially one of their splendid steamers to 
Cherbourg, from the circumstance of that port being 
connected with Paris by only a single line of rails ; 
and as the Government of France ‘strictly prohibit 
excursion trains being run on lines thus circum- 
stancel, it was impossible to accept the valuable 
offer of this corporation. As an evidence, however, 
of liberality, it deserves more record than mere 
ing mention. The two great new hotels in the 
lington Cattle Market—buildings of enormous 
capacity—are being fitted up throughout with beds 
for a large body of the Orpheonists, and it is pro- 
bable that the North London Railway will afford 
the means of conveyance daily to Fenchurch Street, 
from whence the distance is but short to the Crystal 
Palace London Bridge Station. To ensure the 
ea arrangements being understood by the 
heonists on their arrival, one hundred com- 
missionnaires, selected from the officers of each 
society, will precede them: these will arrive in 
London on Thursday night. That the preparation 
for the decoration of the Great Orchestra may not 
be interrupted, it was closed to the public immedi- 
ately after the great dinner of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards on Wednesday. The following is a short 
account of the proposed decoration: Running round 
the back of the orchestra will be fixed the name of 
each department of France in which the members 
of the musical societies are resident. Between each 
mame is a large gilt eagle, surmounted with 
tricoloured flags, the intermediate spaces being filled 
“ with sg Ya or shields. reaths 
of evergreens and flowers, and groups of palm-trees 
and exotic shrubs, occupy the a portion of the 
back of the orchestra, interspersed with which are 
busts of sage re men of France. In front of the 
some emblematic devices are bei pared 
by Mr. E. T. Parris, whose labours in tomodiion 
with the restoration of the interior of the dome 
of St. Paul’s are so well known. A matter of 
much interest will be the exhibition of the banners 
and emblems of each society. These will be 
arranged along the rising front of the orchestra, and 
as the amour propre of the French Choral Societies 
leads to considerable outlay in this —many of 
the banners being ificently embroidered and 
decorated—an exhibition of an unusual and pleasing 
is sure to result. In the middle of the 
great orchestra will be ranged the band of the Im- 
— Regiment of Guides, their splendid uniforms 
orming an appropriate centre. In front of them a 
number of harpists will be stationed, whose services 
are engaged to accompany the chorus written ex- 
— for the oceasion by M. Halevy, the cele- 
rated French composer, who, it is anticipated, will 
with other members of the French Committee of 
Patronage, visit this country with the Orpheonists. 
Both the band and the harpists have been placed as 
near as possible to the front, because, although the 
full choruses will be heard in all their power in any 
of the vast locale in which the Festival will be 
the extreme delicacy of the wind instruments 


brated—will render the possession of reserved 
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seats in the foremost blocks most desirable. In 
addition to the vocal music in each day’s selection, 
which will be accompanied by the Band of the 
Guides, they will perform i from their 
extensive repertoire; and as the arrangement of the 
audience will be the same as at the Handel Festival, 
this celebrated band will be heard with the attention 
which was not possible on the occasicn of the /féte 
for the Patriotic Fund, in October, 1854. As a 
conclusion to these remarks, it will be fitting to 
notice the formation of an influential committee of 
members of Parliament, selected irrespective of 
political views, who have kindly undertaken 
to render any assistance in their power for 
the Orpheonists visiting, on production of their 
special passports, such places of public exhi- 
bition or of industrial character as are not usually 
open to visitors. A committee room for this purpose 
has been established at 4, Old Palace Yard. The 
stay of the Orpheonists is limited to one week ; they 
will leave England on the Ist of July, the three per- 
formances being fixed for Monday 25th, Tuesday 
26th, and Thursday 28th June. The tickets of 
admission—which, to avoid confusion on the days of 
performance, itisrequisite should be purchased before- 
hand—may be had of any of the Handel Festival 
agents, at the Palace, or at Exeter Hall. 








THE DRAMA. 


THE PRINCESS'’S. 

Mr. Harris need never fear a lack of patrons if 
every piece produced at his theatre is as well acted, 
and as well put upon the stage, as “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” which was revived on Monday 
night, with Mr. Phelps in the character of Sir John 
Falstaff. It may without reserve be pronounced 
the first great success of his management, and we 
trust will inaugurate a revival of some of those old 
pieces which, while known to every lover of sterling 
wit and soul-stirring writing, are seldom brought 
before us on the boards of the theatre, principally, 
we believe, from the dearth of talent existing to do 
justice to them. With Mr. Phelps at hand, Mr. 
Harris is in a position to strike out a new path, 
whether it be in the revival of some of the tragedies 
of the Elizabethan period, or of those comedies which 
made many a laugh ring through the walls of the 
play-houses in the time of the second Charles. We 
make this observation from the fact that Mr. Phelps, 
by his impersonation of Sir John, has-proved himself 
as clever a comedian as he is a tragedian ; indeed, 
it would be difficult to say in which class of the 
drama he most excels, so characteristic and finished 
is his acting in either. His Sir John, from first to 
last, gives evidences of careful study ; not a turn in 
the dialogue, not a point for expression, has escaped 
him; so that he has produced an impersonation 
which, while free from all the humour which tradi- 
tion assigns to the knight, approaches nearer to 
Shakespere’s idea than any that has been witnessed 
since the days of the Kembles. But it is not so much 
in the delivery of the dialogue that Mr. Phelps’ 
merits lie; he has learned to give such physical 
expression to the part that it becomes a study to 
watch the way in which, by a simple movement of 
the mouth, or an elevation of the eyebrows, he 
manages to let the audience perceive the fun and 
mischief which pervades all his actions. The quiet 
comicality which he assumed in the conversation 
with Ford, and his consternation when concealed in 
the clothes-basket, kept the house thoroughly 
amused from first to last. Mrs. Winstanley, as 
matronly as ever in her acting, made an excellent 
Mistress P; and contrasted well with the slight 
and pretty Miss Rosa Leclereq, who played Ann 
Page. Her sister Carlotta entered capitally into the 
idiosyncrasies of Miss Ford, but all must yield, in 
point of natural acting, to Mrs. Weston, who always 
does justice to whatever she undertakes. In gaining 
her services, Mr. Harris has made a most useful 
useful addition to his company. Mr. Earden played 
Dr. Caius with much qnaintness of humour; so 





also Mr. Meadow the irascible Sir Hugh Evans ; he 


| forcibly illustrates the pedantry which the great 
p assiges tohis Welshmen. Mr. Frank Matthews’ 
of the Guides band—for which they are so cele- | Fastice 


Slender was unexceptionable ; not so, how- 


ever, Mr. Widdicomb’s Shallow, which was a gross 














exaggerations like the ity of his i - 
sonations. Mr. Shore rg as Master 
Page. Mr. Melville as Master Ford. He loses 
many good opportunities, and altogether misunder- 
stands the spirit of the character. Mr. Saker is 
always at home where bombast is needed ; it is not, 
then, surprising that he made much of his peculiar 
vein of comicality as Pistol. The play was placed 
on the stage with a careful attention to il, and, 
what is rare for a first night, went off without a 
hitch, notwithstanding the complicated nature of 
some of the scenes. We foresee that “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” at this house will have a long 
run. 
ST. JAMES’S. 


Novelty sueceeds novelty at this theatre. It was 
only last week that we announced the production of 
two new vaudevilles and a two act comedy, and now 
we have to chronicle the appearance of M. Leclerc, 
the well-known comedian of the Variétés, and the 
consequent representation of the principal pieces of 
his répertoire. The piece selected for his first ap- 
pearance was a vaudeville entitled “Deux Anges 
Gardiens,” in which he represents Michel, a retired 
veteran, “whose only care is to keep” a young 
artisan, Batiste by name, from getting into mis- 
chief, towards which he has a predilection, originat- 
ing, as he himself tells us, in a neglected education. It 
happens that the ovvrier has an attachment for 
Jeanne (Madlle. L. Guerin), the veteran’s daugh- 
ter, but finds in M. Max, a constant visitor at the 
house, a suitor for her hand, of whose honesty he 
has some doubts. He embroils himself with him, 
and challenges him to fight. This is accepted, but 
is prevented by Michel from coming off, who coolly 

ibits his prowess in arms to Max, and then de- 
clares if he will fight it must be with him, and not 
with Batiste. On this the young gentleman avows 
the dishonesty of his intentions towards Jeanne, 
obtains pardon from Michel and his pro'ee who in 
turn obtains the consent of the young girl to mw 
his wife. M. Leclerc, as the old soldier of the 
Empire, soon enlisted the sympathies of his audience 
by the joyous picture of old age which he brought 
before them. Nor was he wanting in pathos in 
those passages where he recalled the evils of the 
past, or looked forward to the days when Jeanne 
would be left without him. But his talents in the 
comic line were not fully brought out until he ap- 
peared as Taupin, in MM. Cormoy’s and Grange’s 
vaudeville, Furnished Apartments” (an adaption 
of which was produced some time since under the 
title of “Ici on parle Franeais,” at the Adelphi), in 
which he is a money-seeking landlord, who, even at 
the cost of respectability, determines to make the 
most of the Anglo-Saxon exodus at the ter- 
mination of the season. Having a notice 
for the information of the travelling — h 
in Paris that he has “lodgings to let,” 
he soon finds son affaire in a certain Sir John, who 
arrives with a lady on his arm. Upon inquiry 
the horrible fact is elicited that she is not his wife, 
nor his sister, nor his cousin, but merely une con- 
naisance. The family fears, however, are groundless, 
as Sir John, having deposited his fair charge in 
M. Taupin’s apartment, is about to seek an hotel, 
when the sight of his daughter Anais (charmingly 
played by Madile. Ludgy), whose acquaintance he 
had made in London unknown to the father, deter- 
mines him to rent a small apartment which still 
remained unoccupied. While there the husband of 
the lady he had brought with him arrives in search 
of her, and will not be convinced but that Sir John 
had intentionally ran away with his wife instead of 
taking her under his protection upon the departure 
of the train without him, while he was feasting at 
the Buffet, at the Amiens station. In the end, 
however, all is explained, and Sir John becomes 
affianced to Amais. The piece is well adapted 
to show M. Leclére’s peculiar talents. His im- 
rsonation of the graspmg Taupin was natural and 
ull of humour, but it was in the attempted 
conversations with Sir John that he most amused 
his audience, who were unable to restrain their 
laughter at the mistakes which arose from an 
ignorance of each other's language; indeed, M. 
Leclére may be fairly said to have had them 
entirely at his mercy as far as the on of 





their risible faculties were concerned. Thomasse 
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as Sir John, was equally diverting, and M. Briet 
as the incensed husband, Caramba,as warm and 
irascible as a man could well be whose idea is that 
his wife has ran off with another, and that in 
discovering the furnished apartments of M. Taupin, 
he had come upon a trace of their whereabouts. 
The whole performance was well received, and M. 
Lecleére’s first appearance a legitimate success. He 
has also appeared in MM. Delacour and Thiboust’s 
five act drama—* Paris qui Dort.” The fastidious 
tastes of an English audience were hardly suited in 
this instance ; so, with praiseworthy discrimination, 
M. Talexy withdrew it after one night’s represent- 
ation. The blame attaches to the authors, and not 
to the actors, who did their best to render the 
dialogue unobjectionable to foreign ears. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GLEANINGS. 


Madame Cortesi who has underaken the manage- | 
ment of the New York Opera House, or Academy | 


of music as it is styled, has already commenced 
making engagements for her first season. Among 
the number are Adelaide Phillips, an Americancon- 
tralto; Susini, basso, Amodio, baritone ; Musiani, who 
has sung with great success in Havana; Nanni, a 
basso-profundo ; Sbriglia and Tamaro, with Signor 
Muzio as conductor. The opening opera will be 
“Tl Poliuto.” During the season, it is reported, 
that Cortesi will appear in the réle of “ Medea.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Dion Bourcicault, who acted some 
time at the Princess’s during Mr. Charles Kean’s 
management, having completed a theatrical tour 
through the United States, will shortly return to this 
country. 

We understand, from good authority, that Mr. 
Dame, her Majesty’s Examiners of Plays, has 
thought proper to prohibit the representation of 
** La Dame aux Camelias,” “Le Pere Prodigue,” and 
the other principal pieces of Madame Doche’s re- 
pertoire at St. James's Theatre. We know not 
what standard of morality that gentleman may 
adopt in his examination of dramatic pieces, but 
this we are certain of, that consistency forms 
no part of the rule, To sanction the Traviata at 
either opera house, and to interdict the “ Dameaux 
Camélias” is nothing more than an assumption of a 
mock modesty of the most shallow kind. And why, 
if “Le Pere Prodigue” is unfit in French for 
English ears, does not the highly fastidious censor 


cause Leporello’s song in the first act of Don | 


Giovanni to be expunged from the libretto, and the 
ball-room scene to be omitted in the representation ? 
Truly it may be said of Mr. Dame that he jumps at 
a knat and swallows a camel. 


The representation of Gluck’s “Orfeoand Eurydice’ | 
at Covent Garden will next week be one of the | 


finest musical performances of the season. 
The burlesque of “Shylock” will be revived at the 


Olympic on the occasion of Mr. Robson’s benefit | 
next week. Jt will be remembered that this piece | 
assisted him to fame under Mr. W. Farren’s manage- | 


ment. Other novelties are announced. 





FINE ARTS. 





PICTURE GALLERY, CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ie } 
The recent arrangement of the paintings at the | 


Crystal Palace has been effected ina careful and 
judicious manner. Many of the works which occu- 
pied the walls last season have been removed, and a 
large number of new ones occupy their place. All 


pictures are subjected to approval or rejection, and | 
season tickets of admission to the Palace are pre- | 
sented to those artists whose works are selected. | 


This has produced a manifest improvement in the 


character of the exhibition, which has hitherto | 
mainly consisted of the refuse of other galleries and | 
the unsaleable produce of disappointed painters. A | 


catalogue, long required, is now printed, and an 
arrangement is made for the substitution of the 
titles of the pictures and the names of the painters, 
as the old ones are sold off. Many have already found 


purchasers, and we have no doubt that artists will in | 


future devote a portion of their time to works 
exclusively for exhibition in this gallery, one part 
of which is devoted to oil paintings and water- 
colour drawings of the British School, and the other 
to oil paintings of the French school. We shall 
commence with the former. The caprice of artists 





is well illustrated in a work by J. E. Millais, A-R.A., 
The Widow's Mite, No. 45, when that painter had 
searcely attained the age of seventeen, before he 
became a pervert to the pre-Raphaelite school. 
This painting fully indicates his early wish to carry 
| out breadth and simplicity of style, and a bold 
| freedom of colouring, untinctured by the dotty 
| detail of design. He cared not at that time to 
| render satin marvellously exact;—to give reality 
| to shavings—or to depict the extremities of Joseph 
| the Carpenter painfully unwashed. This picture, 
| rude as it is, develops the budding genius of a 
| master, and makes us feel how sad it is that one so 
| highly gifted, should not develop more fully the 
| entire resources of his art. This painting has been 
some time at the Crystal Palace. Another quite 
familiar to the visitors will be found in No. 69, 
Prince Henry assuming his Father's Crown, by J. 
C. Horsley, A-R.A. There is much good drawing 
in this painting, combined with general excellence 
| of design, except in one point: the attitude in 
| placing the crown on the head, has all the 
| manner of balancing a basket—very graceful and 
| picturesque in some fair country egg-vendor, but 
| ungainly and unnatural in the aspiring action 
of the ambitious prince. Mr. Creswick’s Mountain 
| Torrent, No. 14, exhibited in the Royal Academy 
last year, is a fine specimen of waterfall painting. 
The sky is warm and effective, but the eye is made 
uneasy by the straight unpicturesque trunks of two 
fine trees lying across the locks in the foreground. 
Mr. Wingfield exhibits two works, No. 4, The Re- 
hea, sal—seene, “The Garden, Elvaston Castle ;” and 
No. 173, A Corner of the Studio, both in this artist’s 
usual never-p ing but not retrograding style. 
Mr. Wingfield has always delighted in Decameronian 
prettinesses, and interiors of a painter's home; but 
there are always the same ladies and the same pages, 
the same models, the same antique furniture, and 
the same portfolio. The colouring can never be 
mistaken: once a Wingfield always a Wingfield; 
and yet one work by this artist is always an 
able addition to any gallery. A quaint, clever work, 
by Mr. D. H. Friston, 217, The Temptation of St. 
Anthony, displays his ability for original design, and 





ceivable manner, it has acquired freshness and force 
at this artist’s hands. Mr. H. Brittain Willis con- 
tributes a pleasing composition, No. 85, Milking- 
time at a Mountain Homestead near Dolgelly. The 
cows are cleverly put in. and the drawing is accurate 
andartistic. “The Arabian Nights” furnishes the sub- 
jects of twopictures—the one by Mr. A.F. Patten, the 
other by Mr. J. Stirling. The first of these, No. 66, 
Alon Hassan the Wag; or, the Sleeper Awakened, 
was shown in the Exhibition of British Artists, 
in Suffolk Street, last year. “So when Abon 





couch, with the attendants standing round and 
kissing the ground before him ; and he saw vessels 
of gold and chimaware, and crystal, and female 
slaves, and other attendants, whereat he was per- 
plexed, and said, ‘By Allah! eitherlamdreamingorin 
Paradise.’ All thistime the caliph was observing him.” 
| The execution is most careful, the colouring full 
| of nice contrast, and the faces of the attendants as 
pretty and captivating as could possibly be desired. 
Mr. Stirling’s rendering of No. 70, The Princess and 
the Seven Dwarfs, isequally felicitous in groupingand 
design ; the princess is searcely as lovely as she might 
be, but quite enough so to fascinate any dwarf, 
especially the seventh, who found her sleeping in his 
bed, and who caused hiscomradesto come runningand 
jumping to take a glance at the intruder, and be- 
came exceedingly kind to her. Mr. Louis Haghe, 
the well-known member cf the New Water-Colour 
Society, exhibits a beautiful interior in oil, No. 77, 
Refectory at St. Onofric, Rome. The monks are 
seated at their meal, and notwithstanding the 
neutral character of the colour, there is a power and 
charm in the picture truly astonishing. An unequal 
rendering of the Rev. Charles Kingsley’s “ Three 
Fishers,” is exhibited by Mr. Astex R. C. Corbould. 
It is divided into three compartments, the principal 
one being the illustration of the last verse of that 
painful song :— 
“ Three corpses lay on the shining sands, 
In the morning gleam as the sun went down ; 
And the women are weeping and wringing their hands, 
For those who will never come home to the town.” 









The figures are somewhat dramatically arranged, 
one of them by no — carrying out the reality of 
a washed-up corpse. e@ remaining figures are 
drawn with considerable skill, are admirably 
coloured, and form an effective though painful 

up. We must not omit to call attention to Mr. 
Goodall’s Fish Market, Rome, No. 182. It is 
painted in this artist’s best style. There are — 
other works requiring special notice. We :s 
return to the subject next week. 





SCIENCE. 





GroLocists’ Assoctation.—In accordance with 
the recent resolution of the committee of this asso- 
ciation to conduct occasional excursions to places of 
geological interest, several of the members visited 
Maidstone on Tuesday. The party, which was 
accompanied by the President (the Rev. Thomas 
iene Professor Tennant, and Mr. 





though the subject has been treated in every con- | 


Hassan awoke, he found himself upon the royal | 


geological features, is interesting as having been the 
place in which were found the fossil remains of the 
| Iguariodon, described by the late Dr. Mantell, and 
now in the British Museum, and a restored model of 
which forms so conspicuous an object among the 
| extinct animals at the Crystal Palace. The Charles 
Museum was next visited, and the party had an 
opportunity of seeing the valuable collection of 
fossils formed by the late Mr. Charles. They then 
proceeded to Aylesford, and i a remarkable 
drift-bed and other interesting objects in the neigh- 
bouthood, and returned to town in the evening. 
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the name of Brahmanabad was obtained, but his 
statement must be a vee a mes The 
appellation given to t ity by was 
| Bumbra-Ke-Thool, meaning the ruined toute or 
bastion. There was no tradition of the destruction 


| other natural convulsion. Everything was thrown 
| down and broken; skeletons were found in various 
| positions, some obviously of men endeavouring to 
| escape ; one in a doorway, with the architrave lying 
across the loins; one with the skull fractured by 
the corner of a brick. A lapidary’s house was 
found, in which the Sy a work of the at 
yet remained, who m engraving a $ 
which clay impressions had been taken, showing the 
advancement of the work towards its 


duction from the ore, interrupted while the 
was going on. The charcoal even was found. All 
this shows that the cause of destruction was sudden, 
calamitous, and complete. With to the 
h to which this convulsion must be assigned, 
Colonel Sykes said that everything pointed to some 
period between the eighth and tenth centuries ; and 
the evidence of some coins found in the ruins 
be shown by Mr. Thomas to point to the latter of 
those centuries. The Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen 
Thsang, had been at Balibhipura, on the Gulf of 
Cambay, in 4.p. 670, and had found all the country 
rich and populous. A hundred Buddhist monas- 
teries caiitel, with 3,000 monks. But this city 
now was buried eighteen feet below the surface. 
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Colonel Sykes then pointed out upon Greenough’s 
—- map of India the relative sites of 

anabad and Balibhipura, and as the former 
stood upon the ancient bed of the Indus, which 


took the direction of the present Keen of Cutch, he | 


felt inclined to connect the period of the destruction 


of the former, and the alteration of the course of | 


the river, with the destruction of Balibhipura, a 
Yegend of which. from Forbes’s “Annals of Goozerat,” 
ke read 
something like that of Lot’s wife. 
bore in the gulf of Cambay, in exact conformity 
with the notices of the historians of Alexander, is 
not applicable to the present mouths of the Indus, 
‘strengthening the probability that the Indus, at 
that period, ran into the Gulf of Cambay, an opinion 
corroborated by the great length of the Indus, as 
described by Greek writers, which could hardly 
apply to the river in its present direct course to the 
sea, so much further to the west. Colonel Sykes 
then exhibited and described many of the objects 
found :—ivory chess-men; an inlaid chess-board; 
glass, showing bexutiful prismatic colours; porcelain 
as good as that of Staffordshire in grain; fragments 
-of cornelian ; necklaces ; bronze fastenings for doors 
and windows, and other articles of furniture: a 


mill for grinding corn; stones for grinding curric- | 


powder, such as are used to this day in all native 
houses; a great abundance of pottery of not 
inelegant forms, now and then ornamented with 
patterns of fair design; and many specimens of 


<oloured glazed ware. All these were indications of | 


a very respectable advancement in the arts of civilis- 
ation, existing at a period when the nations of 


Europe were in a state of semi-barbarism. With | 


to the profusion of glass fragments, Colonel 
Sykestreminded the meeting that its manufacture 
‘was only introduced into land, on a small scale, 
in Cratched Friars, London, in 1547, although it had 
been extensively used at Brahmanabad a thousand 
years before. In concluding his lecture, the Presi- 
<lent requested Mr. Thomas to say a few words on 


the coins which had been found, and were then on | 
on the period of the | 


the table ; and on their bearing 
destruction of the place. Mr. Thomas said that the 
coins of most recent date which he saw were of the 
early part of the tenth century; one, which he 


pointed out, was of a king reigning at Mansura, | 


when the Arabian historian Masudi was in the val- 
ley of the Indusin 913 a.v. This did not show by 
any means that Mansura was the city now de- 
seribed ; but it proved incontestably that its destruc- 
tion could not have taken place earlier than the date 
he had mentioned. Mr. Fergusson spoke of the 
figures exhibited, which he said were undoubtedly 
not Brahminical, though he was unable to say 
whether they were Jain or Buddhist; they were 
certainly one or the other: but the imperfect state 
of those exhibited didnot allow him to attribute them 
to either definitively. Thanks were given to the Pre- 
sident,on the motion of Lord Strangford. Themeeting 
was numerously attended by members and their fami- 
lies. [The “Journal Asiatique” for 1844 says that 


Bah-manzbad, a ruined city in Seinde, was, according | 


to some authorities, identical with Mansura. The 


text of Majmel A Hawarik, says it was built by Bah- | 


man about the time of Gushtasp. Bahman was one 
of the successors of Cyrus. 
between Se/ercn and Brahmin may account for the 
mistake of the fakir; for there are certainly no 
Brahminical remains in the destroyed city, but there 
are remains of Buddhists and Mohammedans. | 

Estromotocican Soctery. — June 4—J. 
Douglas, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. W. W. 
Saunders exhibited two damaged examples of 
Papilio Antenor, sent from Madagascar by Mr. 


Layard, and read a note from Mr. Layard in which | 


he stated that the insects were obtained by shooting, 
as from their high and rapid flight they could not 
be obtained in any other way. Mr. Bond exhibited 
two living specimens of Acrocinus longimanus from 
South America, and specimens of Dielephila lineata, 
caught near Brighton on the 12th and 14th ult. ; he 
also exhibited two pupx of Sphinx convolvuli found 
in a potato field near Canterbury in the autumn 
of last year. Mr. McLachlan exhibited some 
examples of a Cecidomyia, bred from small galls 
found in the common broom. Mr. Moore exhibited 
a living specimen of the Eria silk moth, Saturnia 


to the meeting, comprising a story | 
The existing | ‘ u ¢ 
| British Sphingidee, which assume the imago state in 


This resemblance | 


W. | 


Ricici, bred from larve which fed on the castor oil 
plant. Mr. Gorham exhibited some rare and 
interesting Staphylinide, including Dinarda dentata, 


| found by Mr. Crotch in nuts of Formica fusea. 


The Secretary read a letter from Robt. Clark, Esq., 
respecting a species of Tixhanus (of which a speci- 
men was exhibited), said to be very injurious to 
cattle and horses on the windward division of the 
Gold Coast; the rind is closely allied to the JT. bo- 
vinus of Europe. Dr. Wallace read a paper on the 
absence of ova in the females of many species of 


the autumn. Mr. Baly read a paper on the sexual 
and other characters of the genus Sagra, with de- 
scriptions of some new species and genera of the 
same family of Coleoptera. Mr. Smith read descrip- 
tions of some new Hymenoptera from Australia, and 
of a Formica from New Zealand, only one species of 
ant being-previously known from that country. Mr. 


| Smith also read a paper on Cynips lignicola, and C. 
| radicis, in which he detailed his experiments whilst 


breeding some thousands of these gall-flies, without 


| the occurrence of a single male example, thereby 


confirming the observations of M. Léon Dufour and 
others, that there is no active male in this tribe of 
insects. 

British ARCHOLOGICAL AssociaTION.—June 13 
—Beriah Botfield, M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A., president, 
in the chair. Mrs. Freake, of Cromwell House. South 
Kensington, the Rev. Jas. Ridgway, M.A., of Oakley 
Square, and Hillary Davies, Esq., of Shrewsbury, 
were elected associates. Dr. Kendrick exhibited an 
impression of the seal of Stephen Payn, almoner to 
King Henry V., which is still used as the signet of 
Greatham Hospital, Durham. Mr. Black contri- 
buted some notes ing Payn, who held his ap- 
pointment from 2d Henry V. (1414). The letters 
patent granted to him all deodands by land or 


| water, and they were collected either by him or his 
| deputies; hence this seal was required. Dr. Ken- 


drick sent, by way of comparison, an impression of 
the seal of the present lord high almoner. Mr. 
Barjent sent a small circular fibula of latten, dug 
up near the Great Mitred Abbey, at Hyde, Win- 
chester. It is of the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and is inscribed IHC- NAZA- RENVS- REX. 
It appears to have been originally gilt. Mr. George 
Wright exhibited a curious leaf in MS. from a 
theatrical manager's book, of the date of 1638. This 
was found in the “ Notitia Dramatica” belonging 
to Isaac Reed. The plays performed are as per list 
—“The Lost Lady,” by Sir W. Barclay ; + Dam- 
boyes,” by George Chapman ; “Aglaura,” by Sir 
John Suckling ; “ The Unfortunate Lovers,” by Sir 
W. Davenant ; “ Ould Castel,” attributed to Shake- 
spere ; “ The Fox,” by Ben Jonson; “ The Passionate 
Lover,” by Lodovick Carlell; “The Merry Divell 
of Edmonton ;” “Czsar and Pompey,” by Chap- 
man; Shakespere’s “Merry Wives of Windsor ;” 
“The Chances,” by Beaumont and Fletcher, &c., 
&c. Mr. Wright’s exhibition was accompanied 
by biographical notices. Mr. Curle produced a 
| singlar iron horse-shoe, found in Hants, having a 
| cross bar, probably for protection of the foot. Mr. 
| Forman exhibited a Memento Mori medal of an 
oval shape, silver gilt. The obverse presents the 
image of an eastern queen, with the legend, Quer sim 
| post terga videbis ; and the reverse, a skeleton rest- 
| ing the elbow on a tomb, upon which there .is an 
| hour-glass, and the legend—sSic nunc pulcherrima 
| quondam. Mr. Wentworth sent some onginal docu- 
| ments for inspection —* A note of moneys due unto 
the shippers whose ships were taken up for trans- 
| porting men to the Isle of Ree.” This relates to 
| the expedition of the Duke of Buckingham to the 
| Isle; also to Rochelle. “A letter from the Lord 
Treasurer Southampton, 1665,” and one from “ the 
Earl of Huntingdon, 1580.” Mr. Wentworth also 
sent “A Declaration of the State of all Monies 
received towards the Reparation of St. Paul's 
Cathedral before the Great Fire of London.” Mr. 
Allom exhibited a beautiful oil painting made by 
him, from sketches taken on the spot, representing 
the castles of Europe and Asia on the Bosphorus. 
He read some historical notes, relating to these build- 
ings of the fifteenth century. Mr. Planch¢ read— 
| “Paper on the Cap of Estate anciently worn by 
| the Sovereigns of England,” which, with illustra- 
| tions, will be printed. The President, in adjourning 





the public meetings to November, announced the 
congress in Shropshire, to commence at Shrewsbury, 
on the 6th of August ; and stated the objects to be 
particularly inspected, the papers to be read, and 
the invitations that had been received. It was also 
announced that the council of the association pro- 
posed to print, in addition to the “Quarterly 
Journal,” an occasional volume of “Collectanea 
Archzologica,” consisting of the more lengthened 
papers, and those requiring extensive illustration, 
laid before the society—a measure which, from the 
number already on hand and constantly accumulat- 
ing, has been rendered absolutely necessary. As- 
sociates desiring to possess these volumes are to 
deliver‘in their names to the treasurer. 


Usrrep Service.—June 8.—Captain Donnelly, 
R.E., delivered an interesting lecture on photo- 
graphy and its application to military purposes. 
After a résumé of the principles and practice of theart, 
the lecturer observed that the first necessity in 
relation to its application to military p Ss, Was 
portability in the apparatus. With this end in view, 
Captain Foot, who had fitted out most of the parties 
of engineers that had employed photography, had 
invented a form of camera which folded up and went 
intoa knapsack. The chemicals were carried in boxes 
on a pack-saddle. Photography could be applied 
under difficult cireumstances—such as a long and 
rapid journey. A photographer could accompany an 
army in the field; and what was more, the art could 
be learned and practised by our own men. Thephoto- 
graphs taken by the Royal Engineers were creditable 
specimens, considering the circumstances under 
which they were executed. Photographs of a 
country gave truthful and accurate representations, 
and did more to give a correct idea of any particular 
position than the most elaborate descriptions on fools- 
cap. Photography had been employed with good 
effect in illustrating the report of a country by Colonel 
Staunton, and might be of great service to a general 
commanding an army in the field. A number of 
photographs had been executed at Chatham, show- 
ing the different methods of forming bridges and 
other military works. By photography the mode of 
laying timbers could be shown, which otherwise could 
only be done by lithography, at considerable expense. 
The state of progress of works on any particular day 
could be known by a series of photographs, such as 
those exhibiting the progress of the barracks at 
Aldershot. Pictures could be obtained of any size 
desired, in example of which the lecturer specified the 
five photographs then before the audience, of one of 
the cartoons at Hampton Court, done on five different 
scales. Though not strictly of amilitary character, he 
would cali their attention to the application of photo- 
graphy to the reduction of maps from one scale to 
another, in the Ordnance Survey-office, by which 
£1,600 a-year was saved. Formerly the reduction had 
been effected by the pentagraph, when the accuracy 
depended on the skill of the operator; now, by 
merely fixing a camera before a plan, it could be 
reduced to any scale desired, by an operation of a few 
minutes’ duration, and with the greatest accuracy. 
The scales of the maps were 105 feet to the mile, 25 
inches to the mile, 6 inches to the mile, and 1 inch 
to the mile. Maps could be reduced from the large 
scale to all the smaller ones, by photography, except 
to the scale of 1 inch tothe mile. Here it was found 
that photography was rather too accurate. The 
photograph thus reduced was found to be too much 
covered with details, so that they still had to employ 
the pentagraph in the last operation. Photographs 
were at once transferred to a copper or zine plate, in a 
very simple manner, by a process lately invented. 
Instead of printing the negative on ordinary print- 
ing paper, they employed tracing paper, washed 
over with a saturated solution of bi-chromate oi 
potash and gum-water, and exposed to the action of 
light. This rendered the bi-chromate insoluble in 
water. The print was than placed face downwards 
on a metal plate, covered with lithographic ink. It 
was then washed to remove the portion not acted on 
by light, by dissolving away the bi-chromate of 
potash, when the printing was left of a light brown 
colour, in lithographic ink. This could be trans- 
ferred to a copper-plate as a guide to the engraver, 
by placing it face downwardand burning it in; or 
for zincographic purposes, by burnishing it down on 








a zine plate, and merely inking the plate with ordi- 
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naty printer's ink. Several interesting specimens of | asa general principle women are by their nature 


the art were exhibited. 

CuemicaL.—June 7—Professor Brodie, presi- 
dent, in the chair—Dr. Frankland read a paper “On 
the organo-metallic bodies.” He considered that 
all these bodies might be represented as derivatives 
of metallic oxides or chlorides, in which some or 
all of the oxygen or chlorine atoms were replaced 
by organic radicals. He remarked that in many of 
these bodies there were two distinct points of 
saturation, and that sometimes the higher, some- 
times the lower, point was the most stable. 

Mr. Joun Bexxett’s Lectures on Womex AND 
WatcHwork.—One of the most important social 
problems of the present day, and one the most 
difficult of solution, is—How to open up more ex- 
tensive fields of labour for the employment of our 
women. Most persons who take the trouble to 
think at all on the subject, will concur in our opinion 
that the consideration of this question, both by 
statesmen and philanthropists, and indeed by all 
thinking men, had become a grave necessity. A 
little further reflection will convince us that one of 
the principal changes which requires to be made in 
connection with this matter, is to remove men from 
those positions which they now occupy, and for 
which women are much better fitted. It is mani- 
festly unfair, not to say unnatural, that men should 
usurp a large portion of the labour field which 
ought to be conceded to women. It ought, and we 
trust in time it will be, utterly repugnant to the 
feelings of a strong, healthy young man, to spend 
the prime of his days chiefly in expatiating on the 
merits of this or that ribbon, this or that pattern of 
dress. Bargaining with ladies about silks, ribbons 
and muslins, appears to us essentially the business 
of a female. It is utterly beneath the dignity of 
manhood. There must be something radically 
wrong in a system which permits thirty thousand 
young Englishmen to be engaged in such thoroughly 
effeminate avocations. They are filling the places 
of thirty thousand young Englishwomen, who 
(unlike the men) cannot readily find other markets 
for their labour. One of the best solutions 
of this most difficult question is that proposed 
by Mr. Bennett in his lectures on “Women and 
Watchwork.” Mr. Bennett brings to the considera- 
tion of the question the large experience of a prac- 
tical man. It is not our intention here to expatiate 
at length on the energy, perseverance, and we might 
almost say enthusiasm, with which he has advocated 
the employment of women in watchmaking. Nor 
can we stay to describe the combination of practical 
shrewdness, intelligence, and pleasantry, which, in- 
dependent of his subject, has rendered him so 
popular as a lecturer. These things are pretty well 
known ; we pass on, therefore, to notice the salient 
points of his argument, having special reference to 
the “employment of women.” Mir. Bennett argues 
that, instead of sending a million of money yearly 
to Switzerland, we ought to keep that money at 
home—that is, employ our own women to do the 
required work, and pay them the money. In order 
that he might thoroughly understand and be able 
fairly to grapple with this question, Mr. Bennett 
some time ago paid a visit to Switzerland in order 
to assure himself, by a personal investigation, of the 
real state of things there as regards the employment 
of women in watchmaking. In his lectures he gives 
the results. His visit extended over the districts 
comprising the mountains of the Jura, Neufchatel, 
down to the lake of Geneva, where he found no less 
than 20,000 women engaged in this branch of 
labour. Mr. Bennett alludes to the painful contrast 
which he observed between the cheerful and con- 
tented looks of these women and the squalid homes 
and wretched appearance of the half-famished 
needlewomen and slopworkers of our own land. In 
1854 these mountaineers produced two million 
watches, whilst the English produced only a hundred 
and eighty-seven thousand. This astounding dis- 
Parity is not attributable, Mr. Bennett says, to any 
peculiar fitness on the part of the Swiss for this 
kind of work, but it is owing to the excellent system 
they have organised in the division of labour. which 
he thinks it would be as well for us to adopt at 
home, if we would arrive at the same results. Not- 
withstanding the opposition he has met with from 
his brother horologists, he strongly contends that 











better adapted than men for the manipulation of 
the delicate parts of the watch. The hands that 
are usually employed in fine needlework and 
embroidery, would certainly appear to be more fit to 


handle minute machinery than those of a stalwart, 
suggests, would | 
be far better suited for a brewer's drayman than a | 
watchmaker. His principle has been thoroughly | 


broad-shouldered man, who, Mr. B. 


recognised in Switzerland, and is beginning to be 
recognised at home. There are now three times as 


many watchmakers in Clerkenwell as there were two | 


years ago. Mr. B. trusts thatin a few years there will 
be ten times as many. Men are beginning to appre- 
ciate the advantage they themselves reap by teachi 


family is not quite destitute and helpless when 
illness disables the head or death carries him off, 
if they understand a branch of this business, By 
the general adoption of the system of employing 
women in watchmaking, a million a-year would 
be saved to the labour market, and 20,000 
women would find employment. Half-a-miilion of 
this sum would be spent among the men who 
would be called in to exeeute the heavier portions 
of the work. To fit women for this work, they 
should be as well educated as the Swiss, for it is 
their superior intelligence, combined with their 
temperate habits, which makes them individually 
excel in watchmaking. Such are the general out- 
lines of Mr. Bennett’s arguments. Insufficient, or 
the entire want of employment for a large class of 
women, is a real social evil, for which it rests with 
practical men chiefly to supply a remedy. Mr. 
Bennett has placed himself almost at. the head of 
social reformers on this important question, and 
while he himself deserves all praise and his efforts 
every success, his example should have numerous 
followers. Happily the matter has already excited 
interest in other directions. Women are beginning 
to be very general'y employed in connection with 
the electric telegraph, in the management of which 
it is said they are very skilful and expert. An- 
other field of labour for women has recently opened 
in the printing business. This is a great step in 
advance. There is no reason whatever why women, 
supposing them to be tolerably well educated, 
should not make as efficient compositors as men, 


more especially in connection with the book trade. | 


Efforts are also being made in some directions to 
open the medical profession to women within certain 
limits ; this also is an advance in the right direction. 


We need only allude to Miss Nightingale’s “ Notes | 


on Nursing,” as a proof that an educated woman is 
quite capable of thoroughly comprehending the 
laws affecting health and disease. It is difficult, 
however, to imagine a woman using the surgeon's 
knife. How often should we find a woman 
possessing the double qualification of a good sur- 
surgeon, “an eagle’s eye, and a lion’s heart?” Still, 
in cases of general sickness, it seems as feasible 
as it is natural that women should be attended by 
women. While every effort should be made at 
home to give employment to our women, free 
emigration should not be forgotten. The colonies 
should be the natural receptacle for our surplus 
female population. Hundreds of respectable young 
women, whose fate at home would be to pine and 
fret and die prematurely, poor and single, would in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, run the 
pleasant risk of being married, and settled in a 
comfortable state of comparative affluence. Indeed, 
such is the almost inevitable fate of respectable 
young women who emigrate to the colonies. At 
home we have too many young women—the 
colonies have too few. It is our duty, therefore. to 
put things on an equality by promoting free 
emigration. To some extent free emigration is 
already carried on—but not to the extent desirable. 
We have been led to make the above remarks, 
because we think the time has arrived when the 
question of the employment of women should be 
agitated. We are thinking especially of that large 
class, who, if they do not, almost from sheer 
necessity, ac a worse alternative, have still to 
“stitch, stitch, stitch in poverty, hunger and dirt.” 
This is the class whose needs are most pressing, 
and for whom most remains to be done. 


Tue Via Latrya Excavatioxs.—A_ corres- 


ndent writing from Rome says :—Mr. Newton, the 
ritish Consul, had a pleasing interview with his 
| Holiness on Thursday afternoon. Mr. Newton had 
| gone with Mr. and Mrs. Storey to the excavations on 
| the Via Latina, about three miles from Rome, to 
examine the interesting tomb the discovery of which 
rendered Signor Fortunati’s name so celebrated two 
years ago. The custode, however, was not at his 
post, and Mr. Newton and his party were — 
to return to Rome, when the equipage of his H E 
ness, with his guards and suite, all brilliantly illumi- 
nated by the gorgeous rays of the setting sun, made 
| its appearance winding up the ascent, and 
forming a picturesque pod. Fey with lofty dismantled 


hing | tombs on either side, the ample Camy be 
the business to their wives and daughters. A | P fj lt eyond, 


and the majestic dome of St. Peter’s in 
| the distance against the western sky. The Pontiff 
was accompanied by several prelates, among whom 
was Monsignore Talbot, who shortly after came up 
to Mr. Newton’s carriage, and informed him that 
his Holiness invited him to witness the opening of a 
| cinerary urn, which was to take place there and then 
in his presence. Mr. Newton, of course, 
this invitation, and was shortly after presented to 
Pio Nono, who received him in the most affable 
manner. The Pope was standing amidst the ruins, 
nauaiog rrp hand a fragment of decoration broken 
off a marble sarcophagus, and representing a tragic 
mask—in his othe: hand his Holiness held a terra- 
cotta lamb; both these objects he immediately 
presented to Mr. Newton, requesting him to accept 
of them as sowrenirs of the Via Latina ; and he also 
selected some similar fragments, which he gave to 
Mr. and Mrs. Storey. The urn, a marble one, the 
lid of which was clamped with iron in the usual way, 
was next opened, but offered no objects of interest 
beyond the bones of some ancient Roman [iberti. 
His Holiness displayed on this occasion all that 
affability and courtesy for which his manner of 
receiving foreigners is so justly admired. He had 
previously an opportunity of demonstrating the same 
feeling towards an individual in a humbler class of 
life, a poor countryman, who prostrated himself 
before the Pontiff whilst walking towards the ex- 
| cavations, and implored of his generosity a sum of 
money sufficient to replace his donkey, which had 
died a short time before, and deprived him of his 
chief means of susterance. The Pope condescended 
to enter into conversation with the countryman on 
the subject of his loss, and inquired what sum would 
be necessary to purchase an animal similar to the 


His Holiness appeared to consider the price rather a 
long one, and jocularly observed to the prelates 
around him that he should fear being accused 
wasting the patrimony oi St. Peter were he to in- 
dulge the countryman in his request. 


z 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Moy. Geographical, 8}.—Burlington House.—Papers to be 
Read :—“ Journey to Fort Simpson, Queen Char- 
lotte Island,” by Captain R. W. Torrens, com- 
municated by the Duke of Newcastle (Colonial 
Office); ‘Latest Explorations in British North 
America,” by Captain Palliser and Dr. Hector; 
* Journey from Quito to Cayembe,” by Professor 
W. Jameson, &c., &.; “ i Exploration 
up the Nile throngh the Wild Tribes about the 
Equator, in aid of the East African Ex 
under Captains Speke aad Grant,” by Consul 
Peterick. 

Tves. Zoological, 9—Mr. W. K. Parker, on “The Aste- 
ology ‘of Baleniceps rex;’ Mr. W. H. Flower, 
on “The Structure of the Gizzard of the Nicobar 
Pigeon ;” and other Papers. 


anal 


SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. 


The rooms of Messrs. Christie and Manson have 
this week been crowded by the cognoscente to view 
a very choice assemblage of English pictures of the 





highest class; a most im t collection of the 
sketches of Sir David Wilkie, R.A, and many 


beautiful miniatures painted by the late Sir William 
Ross, R.A. The works of the two latter artists 
have been sold this week, and the miscellaneous 
collection will be sold this afternoon. Two of Mr. 
W. P. Frith’s most important works will probably 
produce much competition—viz., “Coming of Age in 
, the Olden Time,” and “ Measuring Heights,” a scene 
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“Vicar of Wakefield.” The former pic- 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1549, 
y oe by Holl for the Art Union of 
" e latter was exhibited in the Royal 
y in 1841. It is one of the best illustra- 
of Goldsmith's celebrated work, which has 
more subjects for the aspirations of artists 
any other, either of that or of a later 

is a “Grand Landscape View of the 

with Part of Bristol,” by W. Miiller. This 
inly a chef deuvre, and was considered by 
the artist to be one of his best-finished pictures. 
Bristol ‘was his native city. It was painted in 1837. 
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Sydney Cooper, A.R.A.. is perhaps the best work 
these two artists produced in combination. It was 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1848. A very 
clever picture by A. H. Burr, resembling Wilkie, 
and a work of really more than ordinary merit, will 
also be offered for sale. The subject, “Grandad’s 
Concert.” As a specimen of Sir Charles Eastlake’s 
early productions, “The Raising of Jairus’s 
Daughter ” will be found interesting. A marvellous 
— of “Lady Hamilton as St. Cecilia,” by 

y, will doubtless cause considerable compe- 
tition. It is one of the finest works of that master, 
and was painted expressly for an ancestor of the 
present owner. 

Some beautiful groups of sculpture in ivory are 
now being exhibited at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, Pall 
Mall, East. One of them, “The Dying Cleopatra,” 
is very exquisite in execution. A vase in ivory and 
bronze, representing “The Dreams of Youth and 
of Maturity,” may be found very interesting. 
They are the work of the Baron de Triquati, and 
may almost be called an inspiration. 

The scene of the late Mr. Albert Smith’s labours 
is now converted into a gallery of Flemish, French, 
and German paintings, from a private collection. 
No. 15, “Landscape with Cattie at Fontainblean,” 
by Ostmans and Verboeckhoven; No. 31, “The 
Last Moments of Tasso,” by Baron Wapfers ; No. 
42, “Staircase, Louis XIV. and La Duchesse de la 
Valiere,” by De Keyser; “A Landscape,” No. 50, 
the master-piece of B. C. Kockkoek; No. 53, “The 
Miser,” a picture of Flemish life in the fifteenth 
century, by Linning; “Winter Piece, Antwerp,” by 
Verleyen; No. 71, “The Village School, Christmas 
Morning,” replica of the picture in the Brussels 
collection, by Ferdinand de Braekleer ; and No. 99, 
“Rustic Toilette,” by Constantine Boon—may be 
particulary suggested for observation. 

Considerable excitement was manifested last 
week on the Scottish border in regard to the pro- 

i which are to characterise the inaugura- 
tion of the monument to James Hogg, the Ettrick 
Shepherd. The first sod of the site was cut and 
turned by Mr. Laidlaw, of Bowerhope, a cousin of 
the poet; and on Thursday week the foundation- 
stone was laid by the Rev. Mr. Russell, of Yarrow. 
Mr. Currie is progressing with success in his execu- 
tion of the statue. 

A conversazione took place at the Kensington 
Museum on Thursday evening, for the purpose of 
raising a fund for erecting the building for the 
Female School of Art, under the patronage of her 
Majesty the Queen. The Koh-i-Noor diamond was 
exhibited, and a collection of ancient and modern 
jewellery, formed by the members of the Fine Arts 
Club, including Mr. Hope’s blue diamond ; the Duke 
of Devonshixe’s collection of cameos; Mr. Dresden’s 
large diamond, and other gems; Colonel Naylor's 
diamonds ; Professor Tennant’s diamond, and other 
gems; Mr. Waterton’s collection of ancient rings ; 
Mr. Uzielli’s collection of ancient jewellery ; Messrs. 
Garrari’s jewels ; Messrs. Hunt and Roskell’s jewels ; 
Mr. John Webb's jewels; Mr. Hancock’s jewels ; 
Messrs. Emmanuel’s jewels; Messrs. London and 
Ryder’s jewels, &c. The Earl of Shaftesbury took 
the chair at 10 o’clock in the Lecture Theatre, when 
an explanation of the school was given. 

A lithograph of Garibaldi has just been published 
by Mr. F. Schenck, of 50, George Street, Edinburgh, 
from a photograph and medallion bust. It is exe- 
cuted with great boldness, and is doubtless a striking 
likeness of this extraordinary man. The profits 
arising from the sale of this portrait are to be 
handed over to the Garibaldi committee. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, June 20. | 
Every now and then, as you may have perceived, | 
the French theatres are bitten with the mania of 
“revivals,” like other people. Just now they have 
been “ reviving” Corneille’s “ Mort de Pompée,” but 
whilst doing so, a Paris journal has lighted upon 
what really would bea curious “ revival.” Judge for | 
yourself: in a play of Pierre Corneille’s—in one of 
that voluminous collection of pieces that no one, I | 
believe, knows the end of—is a five-act drama, | 
entitled “ Pertharite.” It would appear that one of | 
the postage of this play is a warrior named | 
Garibalde, Duke of Turin, and, amongst other senti- | 
ments he has to express, is the following (he speaks | 
to a certain Count Grimould, who has just conquered | 
the kingdom of Lombardy for the account of | 


Pertharite, a sovereign of some kind) :— 


“ Si vous n’osez parler du moins laissez nous faire, 
Nous saurons vous servir, Seigneur, et malgr? vous. 
Prétez vous seulement un moment de courrous 

Et permettez apres qu'on l'explique et qu'on feigne, 
Ce que vous n’osez dire et qu'il faut qu'on craigne ; 
Vous désavouerez tout. Apres de tels projets j 
Les Rois impunément dédisent leurs sujets.” | 
Fancy any actor at this present moment playing a 
part the name whereof is Garibalde, Duke of Turin, | 
and having to speak such words as those I have just 
quoted. Although history is in France, since the | 
iniquitous reversal of the Dupanloup sentence, 
debarred from the time-honoured privilege she has 


hitherto in every land — of speaking freely 
the truth, it is not yet forbidden to quote the words 
of the French classical writers, who found means of 
publishing their thoughts to the world two centuries 
ago, under what some dreamers and ardent liberty- 
ere have affected to call the “despotic 
rule” of Louis XIV. It is therefore allowable for a 
Feuilletoniste in an opposition paper to recall tirades 
of the great Corneille’s in long-forgotten tragedies, 
and show, in the way of “ revivals,” how many 
curious things might be revived. 

But what is just at this moment passing is of 
superior interest to any “revival” of any sort or 
kind. The interview at Baden with all the German 
sovereigns, is of course the one topic of all conver- 
sation and all thought. One thing is quite evident 
therefrom, namely, that the whole affair is a failure, 
and that the Emperor Louis Napoleon has not 
achieved any (even the slightest) portion of what 
he wished to achieve. He believed he had very 
cunningly caught a very big fly in his web; but the 
fly had so many smaller flies round him, that they 
could not be brought within the meshes of the 
spider’s net. Certainly, no plan ever was more care- 
fully combined. Just before starting, the Emperor 
contrived that his “ ideas ” about Prussia should be 
set forth in a pamphlet that, bearing M. About’s 
name, should circulate all over Europe. But the 
said pamphlet, instead of raising the covetous desires 
of Prussia, only alarmed the whole of Germany, and 
drew everybody together in determined resistance to 
France. This is the first serious check the Imperial 

licy of France has met with, and it will force 

mis Napoleon probably to more mischief than is 
sup) He wii] have—he is determined to have— 
both Belgium and the Rhine; and indeed, with the 
uneasy, restless ¢fat in which his own home-popu- 
lations are now beginning to live—with his ever- 
increasing embarrassments in the country he has to 
govern, he can find no means of escaping from the 
necessities of foreign conquest. But, for the 
moment, the plan must be altered and put off. 
Louis Napoleon has met his match ; and, oddly 
enough, it is mere plain down-right honesty that 
has this time got the better of him. The Prince of 
Prussia is not a politician, not a clever man, not a 





| 


‘ 
| 
| 


| all to stand by him and by th 
| prevent the fable of the Wolf and the Lamb from 
| being perfectly carried out. To those who know 
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and to 


what the susceptibilities of the German princes are, 


| and what the intricate details of their jealousies and 


internal clashings—both of interest and vanity— 
the conduct of the Regent of Prussia and of the other 
Sovereigns stands really above all praise. It 
proves, on the one hand, how true is the old pro- 
verb of honesty being the best policy; and, 
on the other, how thoroughly a great common 
danger has served to unite those whose lesser inte- 
rests seemed to be divergent. There is no doubt 
whatever of the anti-Gallicism of Germany, north, 
west, and south, and this makes a unity of purpose 
between the peoples and their rulers. Germany at 
this moment is much nearer to what it was in 1813 
than to what it was in 1806. But, us the French 
Emperor cannot afford to do without his “natural 
frontiers” for France—as he chooses to call them 
he will, before resorting to absolute war, attempt 
all sorts of other means of ion and encroach- 
ment. In Belgium he will, by torrents, floods of 
money, try to get up an annexation-cry, and he may 
do so cafficient¥y to distract the country, and make 
the work of government difficult in Germany ; he 
will, by the same means, by i 
centres and gorging the democratic party with money, 
to get up revolutionary movements here andthere, 
and then take part with whichever side suits him 
best. His end would, of course, be attained if he 
got any German Power—but above all Prussia—to 
require help from without, and I am inclined to 
think you will not be long without having to 
chronicle some small discontents and uprisings in 
various parts of Germany. 


The Palais Royal, meanwhile, continues to be a 
sad thorn in the side of the Tuileries, and that 
enfant terrible, Prince Napoleon, causes no end of 
tnibulation to his “anxious relatives.” The great 
scene of strife at this moment is the death-bed of 
King Jérome, round which two rival influences are 
at work. When I say “death-bed,” I only speak 
the thought of all around him: these all believe 
him to be dying. Now, his hopeful son is quite 
determined he shall leave this world without any 
help whatever from religion, and the Princess Clo- 
tilde is as firmly resolved that her father-in-law’s 
“leaving” of life shall be its “best becoming act,” 
and that he shall therefore die like a Christian, if he 
has lived very unlike one. Now, what happens is, 
that she sends for the Archbishop of Paris, and that 
when the prelate comes he is sent away again by 
“Plon-Plon !”"—the witnesses to all these family 
scenes being the out-door physicians (not the house- 
hold ones), who are in no way either bound or in- 
clined to secresy. The other day, the patient hav- 
ing expressed a wish to see the Archbishop, that 
dignitary hastened to the Palais Royal, but the 

m who received him was “Plon-Plon;” and 
when the prelate was duly sent away, the hopeful 
scion of the house of Bonaparte returned into the 
presence of the pe | oe wg uttering al 

against all religions and their ministers, 
pa. the least cao of those who heard it, as 
strangely unfitting the mouth of any man, much 
less of one placed in a conspicuous public situation. 
That first sacrifice of Victor Emmanuel to his ambi- 
tion—the sacrifice, after which that of a pro- 
vince was nothing —his daughter, the poor 
Princess Clotilde, finds, I suspect, that had her lot 
been cast in other spheres, it would have been a 
happier one. She has been (like all the Piedmon- 
tese royal family) very piously brought up, and 
she is a really pious —pious in every way, 
charitable, and attached to her creed and its forms 
of worship. She hears mass every morning early 








man who could oppose scheme to scheme, or 
intrigue to intrigue; but he is, of all princes, 
perhaps, the most undeviatingly straightforward, 
the most thoroughly honest. When he found 
himself drawn into the necessity of an interview 
with his dangerous neighbour, and knew exactly 
beforehand what proposals would be made to him, 
he took refuge at once in his honesty only, and 
appealed to the very princes he was expected to 
betray. He turned round to those who suspected 
Prussia most—to Saxony, to Wurtemburg, to 











in her own chapel. The other day Prince Napoleon, 
in dressing gown and slippers, and looking very 
like a not yet dressed upper servant, in crossing a 
corridor leading from his apartments to his father’s, 
lighted on a young lad who was waiting for some 
one apparently. On asking what he wanted, the 
Prince found it was the enfant de cheeur, who gives 
the responses at the Princess’s mass. He instantly 
boxed his ears, and called him calotin ; on which the 
boy, not knowing him, said, “ Well, I warn you, I 
shall let her Royal Highness hear how a servant of 





| Hanover above all—and he asked each and | 


her household has dared to behave to me.” 
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